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THE FIERY FURNACE OF TRIBULATION. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1870. 


Some remarks were made in these columns lately on 
the benefits which even war brings in its train ; and we may 


ordeal? The characters of nations as well as of individuals 


| sometimes stand in need of correction; and there is no cor- 
(eee like adversity if manfully struggled against. 


The 
now, perhaps, supplement those remarks by suggesting that | national character of France seems to stand especially in 
there is another—and possibly even a more important— | need of discipline just at present; and perhaps Englishmen 


respect still in which the uses of adversity may prove sweet. 
France is now passing through the fiery furnace of tribula- 
tion; she is being severely tried ; will peradventure be yet 
more severely tried ; and may we not indulge the hope that 


pharisee or forgetting that they too have national character- 
istics which might with advantage be modified. 


regards the urban element, 


Twenty years of Cesarism has worked much mischief 
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management of national affairs; kept in leading-strings; 
encouraged in that most fatal of habits to individual 
energy as well as to national spirit, of expecting every- 


| thing to be done for, nothing by, them; handed over 


in a great measure, as respects 
may be permitted to say so without either playing the | to the sole teaching and demination of the clergy, and, 


Frenchmen have become highly polished, it is true, but 
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the rural population, 


addicted to sneering 
scepticism, socialistic theories, and mere pleasure-seeking, 


she will come purified, invigorated, ennobled, out of the upon France. Denied all real share in the discussion and "the polish does not appear to ge far below the surface ; when 
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the tinsel is rubbed off, the substructure is found to consist 
pretty much of effeminate frivolity, overweening conceit, and 
offensive, domineering assumption of superiority; relieved, 
certainly, by personal bravery, but personal bravery reduced 
one-half in value by its insusceptibility of discipline. France, 
of late years, has wofully fallen off in intellectual power, as 
well as in moral stamina. She has not produced, under the 
sway of the Third Napoleon, one single man pre-eminent in 
science, literature, or art. She has had to subsist upon her 
old reputation in these respects ; and even in the art 
of war, in which she claimed for herself, and was 
accorded by the rest of the world, the very foremost place, 
she is found on trial to be totally wanting. Her armies 
have neither generals, method, organisation, nor discipline ; 
and, as a necessary result, have failed to achieve success, 
notwithstanding the gallant bearing—the almost heroic 
devotion—of individual soldiers. While she has lacked real 
statesmen and profound thinkers, she has produced a 
plentiful crop of wits; but wits who have been content, as a 
rule, to pander to her follies, to inflate her conceit, and to 
glorify the sayings and doings of the least reputable portion 
of her people. What were her journalists a little while 
ago ?—chroniclers of the lives of demireps, What are they 
now ;—fosterers of delusions, panderers to ignorance and 
prejudice, and—many of them—concealers of the truth, if not 
inventors of positive falsehood, Whatsays M. John Lemoine ¢ 
That his countrymen have become “a nation of liars.” 
What says the Bishop of Orleans; That they ‘had almost 
all of them ceased to speak the truth.’ We should our- 
selves shrink from using such language; but the testimony 
is not ours; it is that of Frenchmen, and eminent Irench- 
men too, Then what has been the conduct of her Ministers 
since the commencement of the dispute about the Hohen- 
zollern affair, down, at all events, to Sept. 4 * One continued 
course of arrogance, levity, and mendacity—habitual bully- 
ing, light-heartedness in wrong-doing, and studied per- 
version of facts. 

And what, even, is the conduct of the men now in power ¢ 
Why, after making all reasonable allowances for the difliculties 
of their position, it must be pronounced very much that of 
their predecessors. Within the last ten days telegrams 
transparently absurd have been published, with the stamp 
of authority. At one place we have some 30,000 Germans 
alleged to have been routed by 2000 Frenchmen, the story 
running that said 2000 Frenchmen not only defeated the 
30,000 Prussians but took the whole number prisoners, besides 
killing and wounding an equal number; while—‘“ the rest 
ran away’?! Then, in the neighbourhood of Paris, on one 
day, eleven mitrailleuses are alleged to have been taken 
from the Prussians, and on another, no less than sixty- 
seven of these weapons; the fact being that the Germans 
have as yet made no use whatever of the mitrailleuse, 
have none near Paris (with the exception of a few 
specimens of a new weapon held by the Bavarians), 
and therefore few, if any, could be taken from them. 
The explanation no doubt is that, as the French have 
used mitrailleuses, and have had large numbers taken 
from them, it seemed a fine thing to retaliate in the 
same way. And so statements are made that it has been 
done—neither the inventors of the stories, the official 
vouchers for them, nor the gullible public for whom they 
are invented, having sufficient discernment to see that such 
tales must be inventions. Then there are the addresses issued 
by persons of all sorts to the people, which are probably 
designed—certainly are caleulated—to mislead them woe- 
fully. Much is fairin war; but downright lying and slander 
are utterly unworthy of honourable and chivalric men, and 
can only bring reproach and disaster upon the cause they 
are supposed to serve. Take, as a thoroughly characteristic 
specimen of this kind of thing, an address just issued to the 
Vendéans by M. de I'Hebergment. Here is the opening 
paragraph :— 

Vendéans,—France has been attacked by the savage hordes of 
Protestant Germany. Within a few days 120 squadrons of 
Uhlans detached from the enemy's corps @’armée will pour into 
your departments to deliver them up to pillage, murder, and 
robbery ; to violate women, cut the throats of children, shoot old 
men, send all ablebodied men to the convict-hulks—to pillage 
houses, burn villages, destroy churches, break the statues of the 
Virgin Mary, and assassinate prisoners of war. Such is the mode 
of warfare practised by the Prussians. They seck to treat our 
country as a conquered land, Vendéans,—You will remember 
that you have never paltered with the religion of your fathers nor 
with the love of your country. ‘To arms! and let not one of you 

be wanting at the rendezvous, Let the priests lead the parishioners 
to the fight. Let the mothers arm the fathers to avenge their sons 
slain in the carnage-fields of Alsace and Lorraine. Take your 
muskets, take pitchforks, ‘pikes, axes; cast bullets, make gun- 


powder, and unite yourselves with us to wage with the enemy war 
to the death, without truce, without mercy. 


We do not deprecate the resolution here expressed ; that 
is honourable enough; but we emphatically denounce the 
gross lies and shameless slanders this document contains, 
and we lament the ignorance that renders such lies and 
slanders possible of perpetration. Into what woeful depths 
of ignorance and stupidity must that people be sunk for 
whom such absurd fictions can be concocted without certain 
detection! How utterly devoid of truthfulness must be the 
concoctors! and how totally lacking in common sense and 
ordinary intelligence must be the official repeaters of the 
fictions! The truth seems to be that no man in France has 
the courage te tell the French people the truth, because, we 
suppose, the French people, like tyrants, cannot bear that 
the truth should be spoken to them, And so the world has 
presented to it the sad spectacle of a great people living ip an 
itmosphere of lies ; and of journalists, statesmen, officials of 


l i un- 
all degrees, labouring to make more and more dense the 


wholesome moral and intellectual air their countrymen 


breathe. 

When such is the conduct of men in high places—the 
Gramonts, Olliviers, and Palikaos—yea, even the Gam- 
bettas and Crémieuxes—what is to be looked for among 
those of low degree but what we have secn—1gno- 
rance, spite, panic, insubordination, gullibility, brag, and 
rhodomontade? While pretending to dictate to Europe, 
France has been a thorough sham—a huge windbag, that 
needed but the prick of a German bayonet to collapse 
utterly. Retribution has now overtaken her ; she is, we say 
again, passing through the fiery furnace of sore tribulation ; 
and we also again repeat our hope that she will profit by 
the trial—that the latent manhood of her people will be 
developed, and that they will come out of it better, wiser, 
more noble, if less pretentious, than they were ; that they 
will eschew mean jealousy of the progress of other nations, 
and be content to rest their clainf to influence on their own 
strength, not on their neighbours’ weakness—on their own 
unity, not on the divisions of others. 

And there is historical warrant for the hope, if we be still 
a little open to misgiving as to the expectation, that such 
will be the result of the suffering and struggle under which 
France now staggers. We might go to classic times, and 
point to the fact that, first after the wars with the Samnites, 
and the days of the Caudine forks; and second, after the 
battle of Cannw, and the all-but capture of the Capitol by 
Hannibal, the Romans, under the chastisement of affliction, 
rose from their humiliation greater, more manly, more 
vigorous, more powerful than ever. We might point to 
Scotland, and, comparing small things with great, say that 
the continual struggle maintained by that small country 
against the power of Plantagenet England laid the founda- 
tion in Scotehmen of those national characteristics of hardi- 
hood, perseverance, and self-reliance that have since stood 
not only Scotland, but England too, in such good stead. 
We might point, also, to the past career of France herself, and 
remind Frenchmen that the long struggle against the English 
Edwards and Henrys developed in their ancestors those 
qualities that have made France one of the foremost nations of 
the world. There was more than mere fanatical belief in the 
Divine inspiration of Joan of Arc in the energy that enabled 
France to shake off the domination of the successors in 
power of our Fifth Harry: the vain-glorious self-conceit of 
Agincourt had been burnt out by long suffering, and had 
given place to the manliness born of hardship and the 
power to conquer begotten of continued resistance to con- 
quest. There was more than mere effervescent enthusiasm 
dictating the effort that rolled back the tide of invasion and 
disaster from French soil in 1792-3: then, too, there was 
newly-developed manliness, with some measure, at least, of 
that self-control which is the root of genuine valour and 
true patriotism as well as of wisdom. But, perhaps, the 
most pertinent example we could name is the people that 
constitute the chief instrument of France’s present chastise- 
ment. It was out of the defeats, the humiliations, the hard- 
ships, the restrictions inflicted upon Prussia by the First 
Napoleon that have sprung those great clements of Prussia’s 
strength—national education, physical training, and military 
organisation. The possession of these advantages has made 
Prussia’s soldiers indefatigable in marching, obedient to 
command, intelligent and cool in action, capable of com- 
prehending the importance of the cause for which 
they fight—in short, as the French have found them, 
irresistible. If the people of France have the genuine metal 
of manliness in them, as we trust they have in ample 
measure, however it. may be overlaid and concealed by sur- 
face frivolity and self-glorifying braggadocia, the fiery fur- 
nace of affliction will purify it from dross ; the poundings of 
adversity will hammer it into brightness; and France may 
owe to Germany not only deliverance from political thral- 
dom—the choking incubus of personal rule—but the develop- 
ment of a new life, a stronger nature, and a more exalted 
spirit in her people. We say if the genuine metal be left in 
Frenchmen’s natures. That point time only can settle; and 
as time is needful to the completion of the process of puri- 
fication, in one sense, however sad may be the necessity and 
painful the ordeal to be passed, it may, perhaps, be desirable 
for France's ultimate benefit that the war shou.d still go on; 
and M. Jules Favre, in rejecting the terms offered by Count 
Bismarck, may have done a real service to his country. We 
shall see. 


POSTAL CHANG ES.—Some important postal changes came into operation 
on the Istinst, dhe rate chargeable for each newspaper, whether singly 
or in & packet, is now one halfpenny ; but a packet containing two or more 
registered newspapers is not chargeable with a higher rate of postage than 
on @ book packet of the same weight—viz., one halfpenny for every 2 oz. 
or fraction of 20z. Circulars, wholly or partly printed, may now be seut 
for one halfpenny, if under 2 0z., as, ideed, may any matter which is now 
subject to the book-postage regulations. A new and important feature in 
our postal system is the introduction of post cards bearing an impressed 
half{penny stamp. On the stamp side the address only may be written; cu 
the other, any communication, whether a letter or otherwise, may be writt)n 
or printed, These cards may be obiained at any post-office, A new three- 
halfpenny stamp is also now issued to the public, 

How THE ENGLISH CHURCH REWARDS HER SERVANTS.—A ch reyman, 
Med see erate ee B.,” jag Bt from Shepherd’s-bush, relates bis 

ory as follows, in a letter to the Standard :—* By the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Russell, late Rector of Shepperton, I think that tem the oldest ordained 
clergyman in the diocese of London. I was ordained by the Bishop of Ely, 
on Sept. 25, 1814, fifty-six years since ; and during that long period a Curate 
only. I was born in 1791, and was captain of Eton on the day of the 
jubilee for George III.; was a Fellow of my college, a principal one in 
Cambridge, and resigned my Fellowship by marriage before I had any pre- 
ferment from my college ; after having been the licensed Curate of a parish 
ine twenty-seven years, my Rector died, the living being given te bis son, a 
nor Canon, Tand my family were compelled to leave, with the usual 
notice, but with the prayers and tears of my parishioners and the kind and 
handsome tribute of a flattering testimontal from my geod Bizhop. I came 
to this place afflicted with total deafness, utterly unable to undertake any 
cay for my subsistence, and with the gifts of two emal! pensions from 
private sources, amounting to £90 a year—a very emall remuneration for 
so long a period ; and nought from the Church, whose sorvant F had been 
so long a hard-working ; losing within the nine years of my residence here 
@ beloved wife of fifty-two years of Marriage life, and (uree cluldren," 


| and make more demands than become prisoners. 
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Foreign Jutelligence. 


FRANCE. 

A private letter from Paris says that the staff of the Conserya- 
toire des Arts et Métiers is employed on the manufacture of sn,,])- 
arms ammunition. A scientific commission has been appoint, 
consisting of the following engineers:—President, M. ‘Tres: a, of 
the Arts et Métiers; members, MM. Martelet, Puillemin, M; 
Saurens, and Paul Lecwuvre. It has the following duties ;—« } 
To organise the civil engineer volunteers. 2. To form enginery 
corps for special services during the siege. 3. To superintend t)., 
(private) manufacture of mitrailleuses and of shells for heayy 
guns.’’ The letter states that the public is becoming calm ani 
determined ; and its writer, an engineer of European fame, says 
that he could never have believed that Paris would have shown }), 
so admirable a light under such circumstances, 

Paris appears to have had a narrow escape of being blown up, 
Several barrels of petroleum and gunpowder were stored for 
safety in the caves of the Buttes-Chaumont. Some of the petro. 
leum caught tire, and fears were entertained that it would reac) 
the gunpowder. The fire was extinguished before it had time 1, 
do so, but no fewer than 6000 barrels of petroleum were burnt, 
It is, of course, supposed to be the work of a spy. 

The Minister of Agriculture has ordered that 500 oxen and 500) 
sheep should be daily distributed for consumption to the citizens 
of Paris. The meat is to be sold at fixed prices. 

All the books in the Mazarine and Richelieu Libraries have been 
deposited for safety in the cellars of those institutions, and, in 
the hope of avoiding injury to the interior of the building, th. 
windows have been protected by sacks filled with earth. 

Watchmen are posted on the southern tower of Notre Dame to 
give warning to the inhabitants and the authorities should tire 
break out in any portion of the city. 

A circular has been issued by the Minister of the Interior to the 
Prefects ordering the stringent application of the law calling out 
all unmarried men between twenty-one and forty years of age, 
The Mayors are ordered, under pain of dismissal, to have lists 
ready within three days of all individuals liable to serve in their 
respective communes. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly are fixed for Oct. 16, 
the day originally intended for holding them. 

Aduiral Fourichon has resigned his post as Delegate-Minister of 
War, but remains in the Ministry at the head of the navy. Admiral 
Fourichon’s resignation was caused by the arrest of General 
Mazure, Commandant of the Department of the Rhone, by order 
of the Prefect of Lyons, Admiral Fourichon disapproved t\,is 
measure, which was, nevertheless, confirmed by the Government. 
A decree has been issued, dated the 3rd inst., intrusting M, 
Crémieux with the duties of Minister of War ad interim. 

A declaration of the Prefect of Lyons, explaining the arrest of 
the Commandant Mazure, says that the inertia of the militwiy 
authorities had long fiiled both the Government and country with 
distrust. ‘The Government, therefore, has intrusted the Prefect 
of Lyons with full powers. Mazure had already been warned 
twice, and requested to resign, but in vain. The Prefect. con- 
cludes by recommending to the army the strict observance of cis- 
cipline. Mazure was arrested at the Dissuel Barracks, and ii: 
mense crowds collected, shouting, ‘‘ Drown the traitor! Swot 
him!’’ A decree of the Prefect orders the dissolution of all « 
of Francs-Tireurs, the men immediately to return home to be i:- 
corporated in the Mobile Guard. All those disobeying will 
subject to the penalties of military law. 


BELGIUM. 

Amongst the French refugees in Belgium there are said to }e 
30,000 Parisians in Brussels. Count de Palikao has taken up !'s 
residence in Spa; M. Devienne, President of the Cour de Cass:- 
tion, in Brussels. Queen Isabella is supposed to have found an 
asylum there also, 

ITALY. i 


The result of the plébiscite in Rome on Sunday last is favour- 
able to the King of Italy, but the number reported as haviiy 
voted is very small—in Rome 50,000 Ayes and 50 Noes. The city 
was illuminated in the evening. In the province of Viterbo tlie 
number of Ayes recorded was 24,207; of Noes, 228. In the 
province of Frosinone the numbers were 25,536 Ayes against 27 
Noes. At Civita Vecchia 422 voted Yes and 13 No. ‘Perfect 
order reigns at Rome and in the Roman provinces. The Kiug 
has conferred the order of the Annunziada on Signor Lanz. 
Signor Sella has sent to the Pope 50,000 crowns, the amount of 
the Papal civil list for the present month. The Pope has accepted 
the money. 

Cardinal Antonelli has protested, on behalf of the Holy Sce, 
against the ‘‘ sacrilegious spoliation ’’ committed ‘‘ by the Govern- 
ment established in Florence.’’ Profiting, the document says, by 
the reverses of the French, it formed the disloyal resolution to 
consummate the spoliation when the most perfect tranquillity 
prevailed everywhere, and especially in Rome. 


. GERMANY. 

The conferences between Herr von Delbriick and the South 
German Ministers, which lasted from Sept. 22 to 27, are said to 
have possessed merely the character of discussions, the points ou 
which an agreement existed being put on paper. The subject of 
the conversations was the establishment of a Bund between the 
North German and South German States, the States of South 
Germany contemplated in this arrangement being at present only 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg. The progress of the discussions ws 
very satisfactory, and a communication is now awaited from the 
Prussian Government to arrange for the commencement of the 
real negotiations. The National Liberal party is advocating the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly to deliberate upon the 
modifications of the North German Constitution which will be 
necessary for the establishment of a Bund which shall embrace 
all German States. 

it is officially announced that the number of French prisoners 
in Germany amounts to 150,000. A special office of reference 
for the convenience of French officers has been established «t 
Berlin. The prisoners are now employed on public works on & 
considerable scale, From 1500 to 2000 are engaged in embanking 
the Elbe at Magdeburg; 4000 are reclaiming waste lands 1" 
Hanover ; and in other provinces similar undertakings are bein 
carried out. The Augsburg visitors to the 1198 prisoners 
Lechfeld are so numerous that many are conveyed in ¢ 
waggons. ‘The making of a road through the plain has been con- 
menced in order to employ them. The labour is optional, but U« 
wages are such as to induce most of them to volunteer, Sore ire 
occupied in cutting out wooden figures, windmills, and other toys, 
which they ingeniously accomplish with a bread-knite. ‘Tlie 
rations are the same in material and quantity as those supp! ‘| 
to German troops; but they are not quite satisfied with thw, 
They receive 
with incredible indifference the news of the continued defeats «'! 
their countrymen, the capture of the Emperer, and so forth. 


AUSTRIA. 
An Imperial patent has been issued, dated Wednesday, ord" 
ing dizect elections for the Reichsrath to be held immediately |! 
Bohemia, in virtue of the seventh paragraph of the Fundamen' | 


Law of the Empire. 
™ DENMARK. 

The King of Denmark opened his Parliament, on Monday, wi! 
a speech from the throne. His Majesty said it was difficult. fv 
human eyes to foresee the conclusion and consequences of the terri! 
war in France, but he clings to the hope that the question pc 1- 
ing between Denmark and Prussian may be settled in a wiy 
securing Denmark’s future independence, and ensuring in future 
good relations with its southern neighbours. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
in the South American States have done enormou 
lu consequence of severe freshets in the James aul 
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potomac rivers, in Virginia and Maryland, the cities of Rich- 

ond, Lynchburg, Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown 
Tavs eel partially submerged. Harper's Ferry was devastated, 
at forty-seven lives were lost there. The total value of property 
Just exceeds 4,000,000 dols. About one hundred lives have been 
at: The waters are now subsiding. 


CHINA. 

Intelligence from Shanghai, dated Sept. 15, is to the effect that 
the Chinese are threatening foreigners in Kiu- Kiang, Chin-Kiang, 
and Chefoo. In Hong-Koug, on the same date, rumours were 
current of further ass: nations caused by the anti-foreign feel- 
ing. Troops were massing between Tien-Tsin and Pekin, osten- 
sibly to protect foreigners, though their real object was considered 
doubtful. 


COUNT BISMARCK AND M. FAVRE. 
Tie following circular has been addressed by Count Bismarck 
to the North German Embassies and Legations in reference to M. 
Jules Favre's report of the late peace negotiations :— 


FERRIERES, Sept, 27. 

The report of M. Jules Favre, presented to his colleagues after our inter- 
view on Sept. 21, canses me to address to your Excellency a commnnication 
which will give you a correct idea of what passed between us, Upon the 
whole, I cannot but admit that M, Favre has endeavoured to convey an 
accurate account of the transaction. If he has not fully succeeded in so 
doing, bis errors are sufficiently explained by the length of our interviews 
and the circumstances under which they were held, With regard to the 
drift of his entire argument, I ought, however, to observe that the primary 
topic of our conversations was not the conclusion of peace, but of an 
armistice, which was to precede it. As to our terms of peace, 
1 expressly declared to M. Favre that I shonld state the frontier 
we shold clafm only after the principle of cession of territory had 
been publicly conceded by France. In connection with this the forma 
of anew Moselle district, with the arrondissements of Saarbruck, Chitean 
Sulins, Saargemund, Metz, and Thionville, was alluded to by me as an ar- 
rangement included in our intentions; but I have not renounced the right 
of making such further demands as may be calculated to indemnify us for 
the sacrifices which a continuance of the war will entail upon us. M. 
Favre called S:rasbourg the key of the house, leaving it doubtful which 
}ouse he meant. IT replied that Strasbourg was the key of our house, and 
we therefore objected to leave it in foreign hands. Onur first conversation, 
in Chatean Haute Maison, near Montry, wasconfined to an abstract inquiry 
into the g neral characteristics of the past and present ages. M. Favre's 
only pertinent remark on this cccasion was that they wonld pay any sum — 
tout Largent que nous avons but declined any cession of territory. Upon 
my decluring such ces-ion to be indispensable, he said, in that case, it 
would be useless to open negotiations for peace; and he argued on the 
supposi'ion that to cede territory would humiliate—nay, dishonour— 
France. L faild to convince him that terins such as France had 
obtained from Italy and demanded from Germany, without having the 
excuse of previous war terms which France would have undoubtedly im- 
pored upon us had we been defeated, and in which nearly every war had 
resulted down to the latest times—could have nothing dishonouring in 
themselves to # country vanquished after a gallant struggle, and that the 
honour of France was of no other quality or nature than the honour of all 
other countries. M. Favre likewise declined to see that, as a qnestion of 
honour, the present restoration of Strasbourg would be on a par with the 
former restoration of Landau and Sarrelonis, and that the honour of France 
was just as little bound up with the unlawful conqnests of Louis XIV. as it 
liad been with those of the First Republic or the First Empire. Our con- 
Vv tions took a more practical turn at Ferritres, where they referred to 
the question of an armistice. Such baving been their exclusive theme 
at that place dis;roves the assertion that I refused an armistice 
under any conditions, M. Favre doing me, on this and other occa- 
sions, the honour ef masking me express my own personal notions — for 
instance, *'é/ faudrait un armistice et je n'en veux a aucun prize” and such 
like—compels me to rectify his allegations, I never, in conversations of 
this kind, speak of myself as according or denying anything, but only com- 
munnicate the intentions and demands of the Government whose business I 
have to transaet, In this conversation we both were of opinion that an 
armistice might be conc'nded_ to give the French nation an opportunity of 
elelecting a Representative Assembly, which alone would be in a position 
+o far to strengthen the title to power possessed by the existing Govern- 
ment as to render it possible for us to conclude with them a peace valid in 
accordance with the rules of international law. I remarked that to an 
army in the midst of a victorious career an armistice is always injurious; 
that in the present instance, more particularly, it would give France time 
to reorganise her troops and to make defensive preparations, and that, 
therefore, I conld not accord an armistice without some military equivalent 
being conceded to us. I mentioned as such the surrender of the 
fortresses obstructing our communications with Germany, tecause, if by 
ap armistice we were to be de'ined in France longer than was absolutely 
mecessary, we must insist upon inereared means of bringing up provisions, 
I referred to Strasbourg, Toul and some less important places, Concern- 
ing Strasbourg. I urged that, the crowning of the glacis having been accom- 
plished, the conquest of that place might shortly be anticipated, and that we 
therefore thought ourselves entitied to demand that the garrison should 
surrender as prisoners of war. 
allowed free retreat. Paris was anether difficulty. Having completely 
inclosed this city, we could permit it renewed intercourse with the rest of 
France only if the importation of fresh provisions thereby rendered possible 
did not weaken our military position and retard the date at which we 
might hope to starve ont the place. Having consulted the military 
authorities and taken bis Majesty’s commands, I therefore ultimate.y 
submitted the following alternative:— ‘Either the fortified place 
of Paris is to be given into onr hands by the surrender of 
a commending portion of the works, in which case we are 
ready to allow Paris renewed intercourse with the country, and 
to permit the provisioning of the town; or, the fortified place 
of Paris not being given into our hands, we shall keep it invested during 
the armistice, which latter would otherwise result in Paris being able to 
oppose us at its expiry, reinforced by fresh supplies, and strengthened by 
nev defences.” _M, Favre peremptorily declined handing over any ;ortion 
of the works of Paris, and also refused the surrender of the Strasbourg gar- 
rixon as prisoners of war, He, however, promised to take the opinion of his 
colleagues at Paris respecting the ott r alternative under which the mili- 
tary status quo before Paris was to be maintained. Accordinyly, the pro- 
gramme which M, Favre took to Paris as the result of our conversations, 
and which was rejected there, contained nothing as to the future conditions 
of peace. It only imeluded an armistice of from a fortnight to three weeks, 
to be granted on the following condition-, in order to enable the election of 
® Na ional Assembly to be beld:—Firstly, in and before Paris the main- 
tenance of the military status quo; secondly, in and before Metz the 
conunuance of hostilities within a circle hereafter to be more accurately 
defined ; thirdly, the surrender of Strasbourg with its garrison, and the 
evacuation of Toul and Biteche, their garrisons b-ing accorded free retreat. 
I believe our conviction that this was avery acceptable ¢ ffer wi'l be shared 
by all neutia! Cabinets. If the French Government has not availed itself 
Ol his opportunity for having a National Assembly elected im all parts of 
France, those occupied by us not excepted, this indicates a resolve to pro- 
Jon the difficalties which prevent the conclusion of a valid peace and to 
ignore the vuice of the French people. From all we see here the conviction 
}- forced npon us, as it no donbt is likewise upon the rulers at Paris, that 
free and unbiaesed general elections will yield a majority in favour of peace, 
| request your Excellency to communicate this circular to the Government 
t) which you are accredited, BISMARCK. 


_M. Jules Favre having asked permission for the Diplomatic 
Body in Paris to leave before the commencement of a bombard- 
tent, and to have notice for that purpose, and also that a courier 
may be permitted to leave with despatches once a week, Count 
Bismarck writes in reply, dating his letter Sept. 26:— 


In reply to the communication I had the honour to receive to-day, I 
revre it military considerstions forbid the giving of notice regarding 
civ ! manner of the attack on the fortress of Paris. The customs 
. o nor ordinarily admit of correspondence with besieged fortresses, | 


Will gladly permit the forwarding of open letters of diplomatic 
> Provided that they sre unquestionable in a military point of view. 
DUI, however » Tegard or treat as well founded the opinions of those 
ve ue ein the interior of the fortifications of Paris during a siege an appro- 
priate centre of diplomatic intercourse. This also appears to be the view 
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The garrisons of the other places would be | 


*e nentral Governments whose representatives have removed their | 


idence to Tours, 


Eo dotakeege DUCROT.— We have been reqnested to publish the following 
taken elites Ferrivres, Sept. 29, 1870.—The French General Ducrot, 
to Ponte A Mon, at Sedan, had pledged his word of bonour to proceed thence 
privoner to ‘Gann and to report himself there, in order to be sent on as a 
manner General th Interpreting his word of honour in a Jesuitical 
Monseon re ‘dia Ducrot did, indeed, travel in his carriage to Pont-d 
fled to Paris, Whos surrender himself there. He has, on the contrary, 
Uespicab] brok hen we vee other officers serve there with one who has 
value nttached en his word, we can only regard it as a bad sign for the 
thatcn enceae the French army to the notions of honour, It is natural 
He a to ree quenoe of this experience, the word of a French officer can | 
} oh only be less thought of on the part of Germany, and that the | 
F ailaiiese bitherto shown to captive French officers will have 
BMANY restricted, The coutrary would evidently be foolish weakuess,” 
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THE WAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS, 

The Prussian Royal head-quarters were removed on Wednesday 
from Ferriéres to Versailles. Official advices from head-quarters 
report that the preparations for a regular attack on the fortiflea- 
tions and shelling Paris are completed. The siege guns and 
mortars have arrived, and are in position for immediat» operations. 

A telegram from ‘Tours, of Thursday's date, recounts another 
engagement It says that General Reyan, in a report to the 
Government, dated Chevilly, announces that, at tive o'clock in 
the morning of Wednesday, he advanced towards Toury with 
three brigades of cavalry and infantry and three f-batteries of 
artillery. At seven a.m. he arrived before Chussis. A squadron 
of hussars surrounded the village, and carried off five prisoners 
from the Royal Bavarian Regiment. Notwithstanding the 
enemy's artillery, which comprised ten 12-pounders, and which 
dismounted some of the French guns, the movement for- 
ward continued, and General Bessayre’s brigade turned the 
village of ‘Toury on the right. The enemy's cavalry, 
numbering from 400 to 500, supported by 2000 infantry, were 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat towards Paris. The French 
continued the pursuit beyond Toury for three or four hours, and 
the movement was then stopped, the troops being overcome by 
fatigue, General Reyan made a thorough reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s strength, and ascertained the presence of Princes Albert 
of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Altenburg. General Reyan cap- 
tured from the enemy a herd of cattle, including 147 cows and 52 
sheep, which have been sent on to Arthenay. 

Two engagements are reported (on French authority) to 
taken place, on Tuesday. In the first the advance of the Prus: 
on Epernon was opposed by the National Garde Mobile and the 
Franc-Tireurs; but the French were obliged to retire, and the 
German forces took possession of and now occupy the place, In 
the second the French were more successful in an encounter 
with a detachment of Prussian cavalry and infantry marching on 
Fontainebleau, which they are said to have attacked and driven 
back to Chailly with considerable loss. 

The Prussians took possession of Beauvais on Friday night 
week, entering the town from various directions with such 
promptitude that a watchman stationed on the tower of the 
cathedral had no time to give the alarm to the municipality, who 
were assembled to deliberate in which direction the enemy’s 
advance should be opposed. The Prussians immediately placed a 
guard at the Hotel de Ville, where the arms of the Garde 
Nationale were deposited by order of the commanding General. 
Fighting was carried on on Tuesday under the walls of Soissons. 
A battalion of Garde Mobile of the Department de 1’ Aisne, com- 
manded by the Duke de Fitz James, and a battalion of the 15th 
Line, distinguished themselves (the French account tells us) by a 
brilliant sortie. 

A new German army, to consist of 170,000 men, and intended 
to operate in the south of France, is in process of formation at 
Freiburg. 
in the direction of Mulhouse and also of Schelestadt. It is re- 
ported that a large German force, to consist of 100,000, is 
assembling at Toul, with a view of marching upon Lyons. Accord- 
ing to the Berlin Provincial Correspondence, the troops disposable 
by the fall of Strasbourg, and the 4th Division of Reserve near 
Freiburg, will be employed in occupying Upper Alsace, Mulhouse, 
and Colmar, and will surround or capture Belfort, Schelestadt, 
and Neubreisach. 

General von Allech, hitherto military governor of Coblenz, has 
been appointed to a similar position in Strasbourg. The seat of 
the Governor-General of Alsace has been removed from Haguenau 
to Strasbourg. 

A Royal decree has been published ordering the districts of 
France occupied by the Prussian army which have not been 
included in the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of Alsace and 
Lorraine to be placed under the administration of the Governor- 
General of Rheims. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg is appointed 
to this latter post. 


THE SIEGE OF BITSCHE. 

The siege of Bitsche was taken in hand in the middle of August. 
On the 24th four 60-pounder mortars and five batteries of four 
12-pounder breech-loaders cach commenced bombarding the 
fortress. On Sept. 4 there was a sortie against the besiegers, who 
consist of the 4th Wurtemberg and two battalions of the 8th 
Bavarian. The sortie was repeated on the llth and 29th, in the 
direction of Freudenberg and Saspelscheidt. These attempts 
were completely repulsed, with small loss to either side. From 
the 11th to the 20th there was a severe bombardment, which dis- 
mounted several cannon and destroyed about 120 houses and the 
castle on the fort. After firing 20,000 shot the besieging batteries 
became disabled and were removed to Germersheil. The Wurtem- 
bergers were also withdrawn, the Bavarians being left for the pur- 
pose of observing. On Friday, Sept. 30, Saturday, Oct. 1, and 
Monday, Oct, 3, the garrison made sorties, with cavalry and in- 
fautry, protected by cannon, and destroyed batteries and farms 
where the besiegers’ outposts lay, The fort is a perpendicular rock, 
like Gibraltar, 200 ft. high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 
The garrison consists of 2000 men, ‘The peasantry speak German, 
but there is an intensely French sentiment amongst them. 


GUN-BOATS ON THE SEINE. 


The French have placed on the Seine, for the defence of Paris, 
the gun-boats of light draught which were originally intended to 
be used in operations on the Rhine. The first engagement of 
these vessels is now reported by the French. It appears that two 
of them, the Claymore and the Sabre, received orders last week 
to take part in the placing of a bridge of boats, which was to 
replace the permanent bridge destroyed by the French at Suresnes. 
Near Sévres the Claymore was assailed by a shower of 
Prussian bullets, one of which disabled the man at the wheel, 
and the current immediately drifted her to the left 
bank of the river, where she grounded. The Prussians 
fired with musketry and grape, and the iron plates of 
which her armour consists were drilled through and through 
likea cullender. At the end of a quarter of an hour the Claymore 
was warped off, and, as soon as her head could be got round, she 
opened with her 30-pounder on the Prussians, and tired several 
volleys of grape, which silenced their fire, and the Claymore 
regained her moorings. The other vessel does not appear to 
have been ina position to render her companion much assistance, 


FRENCH PREPARATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 

The efforts that have been made in the south of France to 
raise a force for the relief of Paris have not yet resulted in the 
organisation of a single army, although we have often seen 
the names of the armies of the Loire and Rhone in despatches 
from Toursand elsewhere. A roving correspondent of an evening 


| contemporary, evidently a practised observer, writing from Tours 


and Bourges, gives the results of his investigation upon a tour of 
discovery. In Normandy he found a great deal of military 
activity, principally directed to the defence of Rouen and Havre. 
At: Bourges, so he heard at Tours, an army was being formed to con- 
sist of 80,000 men. At Tours the young troops are drilled with the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loader until the day before their departure, 
when they receive a few lessons in the manual exercise of the 
chassepot. The really weak point of the army of the Loire will be 
the field artillery. The sole idea of the authorities at present ap- 
pears to get men to the front, and to rely upon the murine reserves 
for artillery. To this army of Bourges no officer has yet been 
appointed in command; it is being organised in sections, and not 
until a few days have passed will there be any nomination, As 
for the army of the Rhone, the result of inquiry was that it exists 
as yet only in idea. The reorganisation of the fugitives from 
Sedan gives infinite trouble at Tours. On various slopes round 
the city there are camps where the work is being attempted, but 
it is a most difficult affair, Wearing all kinds of uniforms, the 
fugitives have at present no eaprit de corps, and appear to be | 
thoroughly deimoralised, 


German troops have crossed the Rhine, and marched | 


| able ammunition for the whole of them. 


careless of their arms and accoutrements, reckless of 
and action, and go about the streets intoxicated. 
of the marine, on the other hand, are a tine body, while 
the free corps and the Norman and Breton Mobiles make 
an exceedingly favourable impression. The Mobiles of the 
South are not distinguished by nearly so much physical 
power. Indeed, many of them which have been seen at Tours 
are mere boys of seventeen or eighteen, and the rest are chiefly 
undersized, badly fed, and badly set up. But all of them seem 
to be full of spirit, and not in the least likely to fail their officers 
when called upon. At Bourges the correspondent tinds things not 
at all to his military ideas. He spends a whole day in going 
from one military station to another in and round the city, and 
sees a little marching and counter-marching; a good deal of 
lounging, and smoking, and domino-playing, and caramboling at 
billiard some assembling and dismissing of Mobiles, but not one 
attempt at drill, What he sees makes him almost despair of 
the French cause, to which he evidently wishes well. He 
meets an officer of high rank, who, at the beginning, is 


speech 
The infantry 


as vague and unsatisfactory as the rest, but who, after 
2 while, takes him to his house and fairly opens his 
heart. He has served in the Crimea, in Algeria, in Italy, 


and so knows what real work is. He does not conceal his great 
anxiety. The want of artillery and skilled artillerymen is serious, 
still more so the terrible want of discipline, which has been aggra- 
vated by the declaration of the Republic. The men know very 
little of drill, and they are not willing to learn; the officers do not 
care about teaching them, In the face of a good German division 
they would be like a lot of untrained dogs, individually plucky, 
but utterly unable to act together, He complained, further, that 
the army was too much scattered to be available for any effective 
movement at a day's notice. The 80,000 men of whom the army 
of the Loire and Cher is composed are at Tours, Blois, 
Orlenns, Vierzon, Bourges, and Nevers (that is, over a line 
of some 130 odd miles), as a base, while the front occupies 
quite 190 miles. And in the army the regulars are in 
the preportion of about one to nine. Subsequently the 
correspondent sees General de la Motte-Rouge, the General 
who is to organise the army of the Loire. He is all 
hope. Ile declares that he has 80,000 men, all armed, with suit- 

i : He has the fullest 
confidence in his men; the want of discipline which is everywhere 
visible will disappear the moment the troops face the Prussians. 
He is perfectly satisfied not only with the number of guns at his 


| disposal or within easy reach, but with the skill of the men who 
| will have to work them. 


| Six-pounder rifle guns for batteries are 
being brought up from Bordeaux, and the horses for them are at 
Bourges. The General further assures the correspondent that there 
is certainly an army of about equal strength to his own being 


| formed on the Rhone, with Besancon as a centre; from all which 


the inference is drawn that the Germans, both at Paris and Metz, 
will very soon have to look out for their own safety. 


THE EMPEROR’S IDEAS ON THE CRISIS. 


Tue following document has appeared in La Situation, the 
French journal recently established in London, It appears under 
the title, ‘* Les Idées de l’Empereur,”’ and is introduced by the 
statement that Count Bismarck, immediately after the failure of 
the negotiations which he had with M. Jules Favre, forwarded an 
exact report of what had passed to Wilhelmshéke, The Emperor 
Napoleon thereupon retired to his cabinet, and the same evening 
dispatched M. de Castlenuau to the Prussian head-quarters with 
the following note, the whole of which was in the Emperor's own 
handwriting :— 


The King of Prussia, in keeping me daily informed of the events which 
have been accomplished since the day when Providence compelled me to 
surrender my sword to him, seems to call his prisoner to witness the hard- 
ships which the Prussian armies are imposing on France, in the interest, as 
the King believes, of Germany. 

The Count’s communication confirms meiathisopinion, But is the time 
really come for me to reply to this twofold attention by the expression of 
my own thoughts ? 

Down to Sept. 4, the reserve which I have maintained since Sedan 
was founded upon a firm resolution to leave the Empress full and entire 
liberty to conform to.the wishes of the country. 

Since cept. 4, however, I have been unable to restrain myself from 
praying that France, even in sacrificing my dynasty, might succeed in 
driving back the invaders beyond her natural frontiers. 

In the overture made to the Count, the result of which it was easy to 
foresee, the war has been deprived of its veritable character, in the belicf 
that by this means the responsibility of the movement, to the force 
of which my Government felt it its du%y to yield, would be avoided. 

That was to destroy the effect of the motives which we have for refusing 
to subscribe to the conditions offered; it was, above all, to paralyse the 
national defence at the moment when it was about to assume proportions 
worthy of France, 

The Count appeared surprised that an armistice, necessary to the recon- 
struction of a regular Government, should have been refused; and he is 
astonished that noue of the legally existing Powers snould have offered an 
opinion upon what he regards as evidence of the King’s moderation, 

But surely no one would reproach a Frenchman with having repaired 
an imprudent step by refusing propositions little in harmony with our 
glorious past ! 

A duel like that which is taking place between France and Germany 
can end only in the complete ruin of one of the adversaries, or in their close 
and loyal reconciliation. 

The Count should, therefore, in the first place, ask himeelf whether 
Germany has a greater interest inthe rain or the friendship of France ; and 
whether, if the former hypothesis be adopted, Germany does not feel that 
France may derive her safety from her despair, even though Europe should 
consent to remain an indifferent spectator of an invasion that had no fixed 
bounds, 

My interview with the King authorises me to believe that he would 
much prefer an alliance with France to her ruin; that he is not without 
concern regarding the results of a struggle @ outrance, and that he appre- 
ciates at their full value the claims which the complete recognition of the 
opinions shown by the different nations of Europe during the war would 
give to the two peoples thus closely allied, 

If such was, in fact, the opinion of the King, nothing remains but to 
point out the means for making it effective. But does it really belong to 
the conquered to define the obligations of the conqueror, in order that hig 
generosity may not seem less tolerable than his demands ? 

I can only recall to the Count that an appeal is never made in vain to 
the heart of the French people by heroic measures ; while at the same time 
nothing can certainly be obtained from them by ax attempt to strike in 
their breasts the chords of self-interest or of fear, to which they will be 
strangers, whatever may be the reverses Providence imposes upon them. 

Inclined by generous measures to a close and loyal alliance with Germany, 
France would be the first to admit that a line of defence between the two 
empires, dominated by fortresses, would have no longer reason to exist. 

As to the extreme sacrifices which France ought to make, she would 
not hesitate to make them the moment she was allowed to perceive the 
immense advantages to both nations that would result froma peace which 
wonld have henceforth their own free will as its sole arbiter. 

Upon this basis the other Powers, which must maintain a complete 
reserve so long as France shall retain a hope of victory, would havea 
seriou- cause ror intervention. 

The eincere and plain expo-ition of the truth has always established a 
sympathetic current between France and myseif, which nothing could 
Tt would be enough, I believe, for me to affirm tha: our honour 
has no injury to fear from a reconciliation based on the disarmament of 
fortresses now become useless—and upon the principle of a war indemnity, 
to be determined by inventory—for peace to become possible. 

By these conditions France may be prevented from having recourse to 
those extremities which, by a caprice of fortune, might easily give the 
death-blow to the social order of Europe. 

Reconducted by experience to a just estimate of the divisions which are 
tearing her asnnder, and delivered from the scourge of war, France would 
not hesitate to acknowlele that, as she is compelled to attribute her mis- 
fortone to the want of political unity, she onght for the future to look for 
prosperity from the strictly observed inviolability of the Institutions. 

These considerations are losing weight every day, especially if the King 
hesitates to take account of them before attacking Paris. The terrible 
shock which Providence has permitted to take place between Germany and 
France may have given birth to a spark of which Progress may make use 
fer the moral and material well-being of Enrope ; butif there be an obsti- 
nate determination on either side to abide only by a solution of force, a 
fearful unknown element will inevitably be set free by this shock, as disas - 
trous to Germany as to France, 

Wilhelmehiihe, Sept. 26, 1870, 


NaPoLg“on, 
The authenticity of the above document is denied in a telegram 


The Zouaves, in particular, are dirty; | from Wilhelmshohe dated Oct. 6 
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AROUND PARIS. 

POSITIONS OF THE GERMAN TROOPS, 

Tue positions of the corps forming the army investing Paris 
were, at the end of last week, nearly as follow:—Starting from 
the right wing of the Crown Prince’s Army (head-quarters at 
Versailles), we find the Wurtemburg contingent having its head- 
quarters at La Lande. On the left is the 11th Army Corps, com- 
— of regiments from Hesse and Nassau. The 6th Army 
Yorps, composed of Silesians, is posted near Chevilly and Choisy 
le Roi. It is supported by the Ist Bavarian Army Corps, under 
General Von der Tann, which acts as general reserve to the army 
south of the Seine. In front of the lst Bavarian Army Cerps, 
and touching the left of Von Tiimpling’s (the 6th Corps), are the 
2nd Bavarians, under Von Hartman, which lately defeated Ducrot. 
The right of the 5th Army Corps, composed of Poseners, 
touches the left of the Bavarians, and occupies Bougival 
and Versailles. The Crown Prince of Saxony’s force, 
now called the Army of the Marne, lies with Von 
Alvensleben’s 4th Army Corps of ——— on the 
height in front of St. Brie, the guards the centre 
before Boissy, and the 12th Army Corps (Saxons) are posted 
from their flank in front of Le Vert Galant, and joining the 
Wurtembergers near La Lande, from which we set out. The 
cavalry, it will be understood, fill up the intervals, and keep up 
the investment by their constant movements. _ There can be no 
doubt of the complete investment of the place in a military sense, 
and of the success of the German armies in establishing a cordon 
round the city. The canals of Dhuys and Somme, Souche, and 


de l’Ourcq are cut, and the railways are all in hostile hands; bu 
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| the investiture of a city which extends for m 
round is one which presents obvious uncertainty of tenure, par- 
ticularly when two large rivers intercept the lines of communica- 
tion of the investing army. The fall of Toul will remove a great 
impediment to railway communication and supplies from the 
rear; but it is not to be expected, if the war goes on, that such 
lines as extend from this to the Vosges and Forbach can be kept 
with perfect impunity. 

THE NATIONAL PALACES. 


The four Palaces of St. Cloud, St. Germain, Meudon, and Ver- 
sailles, have as different a fate at this moment as their recent 
histories are different from one another. There is a hospital in 
Versailles, with the strange contrast of truckle-beds upon the 
floors of gilded saloons that are full of pictures. But beyond this 
temporary use the palace remains much as so many of us can 
remember it—a great show place, very large, very splendid, and 
somewhat dull. It is out of all immediate danger, and may be 
its old self again three months hence. Then comes St. Germain, 
the partly-rebuilt, partly-ruinous home of the exiled Stuarts. This, 
too, is out of immediate danger, and, though not yet occupied by 
wounded men, is under the red-cross flag. Both of them, Versailles 
and St. Germain, have been fortunate in standing out of the way of 
the siege. It is far otherwise with Meudon and St. Cloud. The luxu- 
rious abode of Prince Napoleon and the favourite retreat of his 
cousin the Emperor have been placed in the very front of the battle. 
The woods round Meudon are hela by the German outposts, the 
garden is destroyed by what the French did to intrench it. Tho 
house is full of soldiers on outpost duty. Beds, mattresses, chairs, 


t' are tumbled about in utter confusion ; the dining-room of so 


more than sixty miles 


many banquets is used as an impromptu bivouac., So also at St 
Cloud there is watching by day and night. Skirmishers are hero 
more active, and bullets whistle through the trees. The boudoir 
of the Empress, the playgrounds of the Imperial Prince, are occu. 
pied by men who may at any moment be shot from across the 
Seine—a strange scene indeed for St. Cloud. 


THE GERMAN PREPARATIONS, 


There is busy preparation among the Germans, though they 
have not as yet commenced any serious attack. They are gotting 
ready to bring a great number of heavy guns and mortars against 
the French forts; and I much fear that the obstinate defence 
which General Trochu is sure to make will lead to a partial bom. 
bardment of Paris itself—not merely of the outworks—to show 
the Parisians that their case is hopeless. In a former letter [ 
have spoken of the immense advantage which the possession of the 
heights of Meudon, and of the rising ground above Chatillon 
must be to the besiegers. When, after the fighting on Sept. 19, 
the German troops bivouacked above Chatillon, and pushed for. 
ward their advanced posts even into the village, it became clear 
that, without going any nearer to Paris, they could shell a large 
part of the city. Long-range guns and mortars would put the 
finest monuments of the capital, most crowded streets, as well as 
its wealthiest mansions, within the reach of King William’s 
soldiers. Just in proportion as the strength of Paris for 
defence has become more clear, and the care with which it has 
been provisioned has been better known, the likelihood of bom- 
bardment has increased. Unwilling as is the King to destroy so 
beautiful a city, he will nomtagrag, destroy it rather than return 
baffled into Germany. There is less hope in blockade now that 


ZOUAVES AND FRENCH PEASANTS CAPTURED DURING THE FIGHTING ON THE 19TH ULT., TAKEN TO THE ARTILLERY BARRRACKS, VENSATLLES 


we have details of the vast preparations to feed the garrison and 
inhabitants. Perhaps it may be possible to reduce ph ge the out- 
lying forts and appoach the ramparts behind it. Yet even then 
large force under General Trochu might repulse every assault, 
and there would be this vast, unused power of burning the place 
down as a reserve in the hands of the Germans, There will be a 
terrible cannonade when once the artillery duel begins. All along 
= oe * pr —— = are the Germans firmly posted, 
and the city is straight before them, clealy to be easil; 
reached by shells. " , 7 sek Ze 
It was stated the other day, in a letter from Berlin, that 
Krupp’s monster gun, which was so wondered at in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, had been sent to the army before Paris to take 
= in the siege. _ This gun, made of solid steel, is nominally a 
000-pounder, but is constructed to fire a shot weighing 12121b., or 
a shell of 10801b. Its calibre is 14in., and it is 17ft. long. It 
has a forged inner tube, strengthened with three layers of rings 
over the powder-chamber and two layers over the muzzle portion. 
The manufacture of this gun continued during night and day for 
sixteen months, and the cost of the piece was £15,750. It is a 
breech-loader. The projectile and charge are inserted at the right 
side, the ee having been previously loosened by a screw on 
the other side, the plug removed by another screw fitted to 
the front of the rear wedge, and the wedges drawn out and made 
to rest upon # bed attached to the left side of the breech. Alto- 
gether the gun is a marvellous product, but we doubt whether it 
can, after ail, be the one intended to be sent to Paris. The piece 
weighs fifty tons, and is mounted on a carriage which weighs 
fifteen tons. Moreover, when exhibited at Parisit had never been 
fired, and appears to have been regarded by its owner rather as 
& prize weapon than as a working model. Krupp exhibited on 
the same occasion some 9-inch guns, throwing a shot of 3301b., 
or a shell of 275lb., which had been fired 120 rounds with 
45lb. charges, and these a are the guns that will 
be used in the siege, with the aid it may be of some 


12-in. guns. Krupp’s works at Essen, in Prussia, cover 450 acres 
of ground and employ 8000 men. They include 112 smelting, 
reverberatory, and cementing furnaces; 195 steam-engines, 49 


steam-hammers, 110 smiths’ forges, and 318 lathes, Their owner 
professes to be able to turn out one 9-in. gun a day. He has made 
a number of 1l-in. guns for Russia, and some 15-in. guns, and 
states that there are no mechanical difficulties in the way of the 
construction of the latter. The Prussian officers assert that their 
—— artillery is as good as their field artillery has been proved 
0 be. 


FIGHTS NEAR PARIS, 

There have been a number of engagements, besides the firing 
from the French forts, in the vicinity of the capital; but none of 
them have been of much consequence, though, in some instances, 
French reports magnified them into affairs of great importance. 
One of these combats, which may serve as a specimen of all the rest, 
took place on the 30th ult. Early in the morning of that day 
there were two sorties—one, in force, against the 6th Corps, 
beyond Villejuif; the other, not so vigorous and less successful, 
against Meudon. There was no success for either, for no 
ground was gained; but a certain number of Prussians were 
killed and wounded, and a greater number of French placed in the 
same category. The French appear to have crossed the river to 
attack the 6th Corps in boats and rafts, and the story is that there 
were two full divisions of Vinoy’s regulars and no Mobiles, 
Nationals, _ or Francs-Tireurs. Several hundred unwounded 
French prisoners were made; the German official accounts 
state the number of killed and wounded at 1200. The 
Germans suffered some losses, about twenty officers and a due 
proportion of men baving been removed from the list of effectives. 
The French accounts have reported this affair as a great victory ; 
but the truth would seem to be that General Trochu had resolved 
to beat up the quarters of the blockading troops upon the Meudon 
heights, and that when he found the Germans mustering in force 
he withdrew his men under cover of the forts. 

_A correspondent, writing on the 30th, after the skirmish men- 
tioned above, says :—* All along above Clamart, and Meudon, and 
St. Cloud, to the close neighbourhood of fort Mont Valérien, there 
are woods and gardens, giving ample cover to the blockading 
troops. When I rode out with a friend to-day to see what had 
happened in the front we found the woods strongly guarded. 


Brass-topped helmets glittered among the trees, and ‘ Halt!’ 
‘Who goes there?’ was the constant drift of the sentries’ con- 
versation. It was not easy to move from point to point, 
for only an officer could take one past the posts, and 
as to riding about haphazard, that was out of the question. 
We had to be content with seeing what could be seen from @ com- 
manding point on the brow of the hill, and with turning our 
telescopes on Paris and on the forts, for want of a French army in 
the field at which to gaze. The besieged had retired to their out- 
outworks; and, but for those men with brass-topped helmets 80 
vigilantly watching the woods, and but for the ambulances with 
wounded coming slowly back to Versailles, there was nothing to 
speak of the deadly nearness of the opposing forces. 
‘Could they reach us with their shells?’ we asked of 
our courteous guide—an officer of infantry, to whom we 
owe thanks for his kindness in showing us a good stand- 
point. ‘Could they reach us?’ Of course they could. 
Everyone was within range of everyone else in these parts, he 
fancied. But the French did not waste their shells by chance 
firing into the woods. They kept them in reserve to fire at the 
Prussian batteries when they shall open on Paris, Our guide 
thought that the whole city would be within range of the different 
heights held by the besiegers. As to the sentries and outposts in 
the front, they had grewn to know it quite well. See, yonder, the 
dome of the Invalides and yonder the Arch of Triumph. hat 
city it was! How they (the Germans) should like to see tho 
sights, the galleries, the museums, to make peace, and then go 
home. Ah, that last would be the real time of joy !’’ 

The scene depicted in our Engraving occurred at Verssilles on 
the 21st ult., when a party of prisoners captured in the fight on 
the 19th were brought to the Crown Prince’s head-quarters. They 
consisted chiefly of Zouaves, but among them were several 
peasants who had been caught in the act of firing op the German 
—— at the village of Bicetre. It was expected that these men 
would be very severely dealt with, as the practice of which they 
are accused has become common, and the German commanders 
are determined to put a stop to it, Sentence of death was accord- 
ingly pronounced upon them ; but this the King has remitted. 
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“CHARLES IX. AND HENRY OF NAVARRE AT THE 
APARTMENT OF MARIE TOUCHET.” 


T1118 isone of the last Engravings which we have received illus- 
trating that Fine-Art Exhibition in Paris that has in a few short 
weeks become ns & thing of the remote past. We have here an illus- 
tration of the history that was allied to the French throne during 
dark and turbulent days, painted just 300 years after the event de- 

icted, when France was again on the eve of a revolution effected 

y the most terrible calamities that have ever befallen herarms—the 
yecond humiliation to which an Empire has reduced her. This 
picture, by M. Charles Comte, was a great attraction at the exhi- 
bition for its delicacy of finish and beanty of drawing and colour, 
no leas than for the pathos indicated by the subject the artist has 
go admirably rendered. 


A VERY STRANGE STORY. 


Anovr ten days ago a Frenchman, Monsieur M——. arrived at 
Hastings, and demanded an audience of the Empress Eugénie. 
As his name was not known to her Majesty, the request was re- 
fused. Foiled in this attempt, Monsieur M—— contrived to fall 
in with the Prince Imperial in one of his daily walks. He pro- 
fessed great devotion to the Napoleonic cause, and it will surprise 
no one that the Prince should enter readily into conversation with 
one whom he believed to have been driven from France by his 
devotion to the Imperial dynasty. These walks were repeated 


several days, and in the end M—— asked the Prince to make him 
® present of one of his photographs, with the additional dis- 
tinction of the Prince’s own autograph appended. This natural 
request was at once acceded to with tho kindly good-nature 


CHARLES IX. AND HENRY 


of her son with the signature attached. He added that the 
Empress desired the immediate presence of General B—— in 
England, that she had a special mission to intrust to him, on the 
successful issue of which the future of the war would mainly 
depend, and that her Majesty dared not put it in writing 
lest it should fall into the hands of the enemy, General 

—— at once obeyed the commands of the Empress, and, as 
he thought, with difficulty ; but, as the story reaches us, it would 
seem to have been with the connivance of the Prussian autho- 
rities that he got through the lines of the besiegers, and, making 
the best of his way to England, arrived a few days since at 
pre reaigg ag near Chiselhurst, where the Empress is now re- 
siding. The surprise of the Empress Eugénie at seeing the 
General was very great, and, after a few words of explanation, it 
was discovered that General B—— had been the victim of a 


i 


99) 


which appears to be a part of the young exile’s disposition. 
The photograph obtained, M appeared no ame ee the 
Morning walks. It has since appeared that on leaving Hastin, 
M-—— made his way to the German army before Metz, and o 
tained a pass through the lines into the beleaguered city. It seems 
that among the Generals associated with Marshal Bazaine in the 
defence of that fortress there was one General B——,, who had, as 
was well known in the Prussian army, distinguished himself by 
his zeal and intelligence in carrying on the gallant resistance to 
the enemy which has already won the admiration as well as the 
| astonishment of both nations. Arrived in Metz, it was to this 
| General B——, so valuable for the safety of the French garrison, 
that M—— at once addressed himself. He told General B—— 
that he had come as a messenger to him from tho Empress 
Eugénie, and, as his credentials, he presented the photograph 


OF NAVARRE AT THE APARTMENT OF MARIE TOUCHET.—(ynow a Picrurz BY M. COMPTE.) 


in whom, en account of his gallantry and intelligence, they had 
reposed the most perfect confidence. By the last accounts that 
reached us the gallant General was still in England trying to 
arrange his return to his comrades; but he will probably not find 
the Imperial photograph such a good passthrough the Prussian lines 
for him as it proved for the enterprising M.—/adl Mall Gazette. 


The truth about this ‘‘ Very Strange Story”’ is as follows:— 
The General B— in question happens to be the same who is men- 
tioned in a telegram from Tours of Oct. 1 as having made a 
splendid sortie on the 29th ult., and driven the Prussians back as 
far as Briey. There is no indiscretion in saying that his name is 
General Bou:baki. It is true that this General has been mystified 
by some person who, being apparently ardently devoted to the 
Imperial family, thought to render a great service to the Empress 


very novel, if not very creditable, ruse de guerre, by which the | by finding means to bring the General through the Prussian 


gallant army of Metz had been deprived of the services of one 'lines to her Majesty at Camden Place, 


near Chiselhurst. 


But it is likewise true that the Prussian authorities have 
been victims as well of the same mystification, and, moved 
through a chivalrous feeling for the unhappy lady, did 
not refuse the General’s passage. The General having, how- 
ever, cleared up the misunderstanding in a letter written on the 
29th ult. to an influential quarter, the contents of which have 
been forwarded by telegraph to the head-quarters of the King of 
Prussia, his Majesty has already, on the Ist inst., given orders to 
Prince Frederick Charles, Commander-in-Chief of the besieging 
armies before Metz, to give every facility for the General resuming 
his command of the Guards, and thus restoring to the army of 
Metz the advantage of his valuable services. General Bourbaki, 
who has through the same channel received this gratifying in- 
telligence, will, in contradiction to the hazardous conclusion 
arrived at by the reporter of the ‘* Very Strange Story,’’ pass 
unhindered through the Prussian lines, to fight again with his 
well-known gallantry and intelligence.— Zimes, 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 


On and after Oct. 1, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months .. 3s. 10d, | Six Months .. 7s. 7d. | Twelve Months .. 15s 2d. 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 
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THE NEW POSTAL REGULATIONS. 

‘Tur Post Office authorities have, in the language of that 
1auch-underrated person, the penny-a-liner, again “ conferred 
a boon upon the public” by reducing in certain particulars, 
one of them rather important, the rate at which they under- 
take to convey written communications and other matters 
short of nitro-glycerine, cats’-meat, and ladies’ bonnets. 
There is, however, not much to be said for the boon as a 
boon. The Post Office is a very flourishing business concern ; 
though a well-organised, by no means a gencrous one; and it 
knows pretty well that its new measures will pay. ‘The half- 
penny card system can make no such change to the good in 
the revenue as the penny postage did; but that it will be 
largely remunerative cannot be doubted. 

The halfpenny postal cards will, in the nature of things, 
be used chiefly for business purposes. An order ora counter- 
mand of an order, or any little suddenly-needed instruction, 
will readily be intrusted to one of these little messengers. 
‘Then, in the next place, we may presume that appointments 
of all kinds, except family appointments and those of lovers, 
will be largely made by postal cards. Men who pride them* 
selves upon being “ point-device"’ in their preparedness for 
sudden turns in little events will carry cards about with 
them always; and then, with the help of an indelible pencil, 
a message may be written in the street and posted out of 
hand. The great security against half-private matters com- 
municated or hinted by postal cards becoming known abroad 
lies in the facts—first, that the postman will have too much 
to do to study them and show them about, even if the latter 
would not be, as it would be, a punishable breach of duty ; 
and, secondly, that we are most of us too busy with our 
own affairs to trouble ourselves about those of our neigh- 
bours, except upon rare occasions. Very young lovers 
may think it romantic now and then to communicate in 
cipher for a halfpenny; but it is unlikely that those classes 
of people who do not like to communicate without 
some words of endearment—husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, and sweethearts—will 
make use of the halfpenny postal-cards. “Dearest, my 
own,—Just one word, to say I love you more than ever, 
and that I will be at the place named by three o'clock. 
Your devoted Algernon.’’ Would any young man send such 
a message as that open to all the world ? 

But these halfpenny cards decidedly open a door to low 
humourists and small-minded, spiteful people. Probably 
they will be a good deal used on St. Valentine's Day. If it 
s fun to send a young man a picture of a donkey in an en- 
velope, what must it be to gum one on to an open card and 
post it to him? Again, we may conceive a coarse joker for- 
warding, say, four-and-twenty postal cards to a man, inform- 
ing him in very large letters that he is a duffer; or, if the 
case be one of spite, the recipient may have to take in a heap 
of cards telling him anonymously that he is a liar, or a 
nasty beast, or a “welsher,” or what not. This luxury would 
only cost a shilling. 

But what is fun to one person may be death to others, and 
one cannot help wondering what arrangements have been 
made to distribute the increased labour which will fall upon 
the postmen and many of the officials at the Post Office. 
Of course, all the “halfpenny”’ cards will not count as an 
additional demand upon the postmen, because some of them 
will be simply taking the place of the old penny letters. 


But the messengers who discharge the important duty of | 


delivering letters are, as we have often insisted, overworked 
and underpaid at present, and it is most earnestly to be 
hoped—though the hope is too good to come quite true— 
that what will be a convenience and a means of economy to 
so many of us, will not prove an additional burden to the 
postman, and practically a deduction from his income ; in 
other words, it is to be hoped that more men will be taken 
on in proportion as it is found they are wanted. 
ae 
SUFFERERS FROM THE WAR. 
Our beloved country has not done badly in the matter of 
providing aid for the various classes of sufferers from the war 
on the Continent, for up to this time we have subscribed 


between £230,000 and £240,000 in hard cash, to say nothing 


of the really considerable contributions in kind, from lint 
and morphia to currant jelly. At the same time, we have 
doné 10 more than our duty ; and further demands await us. 
Even if the war should not continue much longer, there 
remain immense masses of peasants, workpeople, and others 
who are, and will be, indirect sufferers. May we venture on 
a suggestions In the expenditure of all who write many 
letters, some saving—in numerous cases, a large saving—will 
be effected by the introduction of the halfpenny postal cards. 
If a rough estimate of this saving were made weekly, and if, 
when the amount became a decent one, it were contributed 
to one or other of the existing funds connected with the war, 
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the outcome would be considerable ina month, and in a few | 
months very large indeed. ‘This postal alteration may be | 
considered as a “windfall; ” let us all “ devote’? what we | 
save by it to the purpose in question. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tur KING OF PRUSSIA has sent 5000 thalers for the relief of the 
distressed inhabitants of Strasbourg. The Queen has contributed 
100 thalers, and liberal subscriptions have been given by other persons 
througho:t Germany. 

Tie OZA% OF Russia has conferred upon Baron yon Moltke the 0. der 
of St. George, the highest military decoration of Russia. 

LOKD ALFRED PAGKET bas, it is suid, been sent by her Majesty the 
Queen on wv visit of sympathy to the Empress Bagenie, at Chivelhurot. ee 
expressed her yratitade for the good feeling exhibited Wowards her by the 
public since her arrival in this country. 

PRINCE FREDEKICK CHARLES is reported to be ill from dysentery: 
Much sickness appears to exist in the German army belore Metz. 

TUK GRAN. DUKE OF NASSAU, Who bas just been killed by French 
frve-shooters, was filty-tbree years od, His name was Adolphus William 
Augustus Charles Frederick, and, according to the * Almanach de Gotha, 
he was the representative of the elder line (styled De Walram) of the 
House of Nassau, a cadet branch of which holds the sovereignty of Holland 
Ile was born on July 24, 1817, the eldest son, by his tirst marriage, of the 
late Duke William George Augustus Henry, whom he succeeded in August, 
Is3s 

FIELD MARSHAL Sir J. F, BURGOYNE is confined to his bed by severe 
illness, in consequence of the great shock he lately experienced by the death 
of lis only son, Captain Hugh Burgoyne, R.N., in command of her Majes'y’s 
ship Captain, 

Tuk VENERABLE ARCHDEACON HADFIELD has been appointed to the 
Bishopric of Wellington, vacant by the resignation of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Abraham, 

COLONEL LoyD-LINDSAY, a8 Chairman of the Fund for the Relief of the 
Sick and Wounded in War, left town on Tuesday night, with the view of 
communicating, if possible, with the chief authorities of the Prussian and 
French armies at Paris on matters of importance counected wiih Lhe objcets 
and purposes of the society, 

THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE QUEEN OF Prussia’s BIRTHDAY was | 
colebrated, with great rejoicings, at Berlin, on Sept, 30. 

THs AMERICAN CONPEDERATE GENERAL BEAUREGARD is said to have 
received from the French Government a commission to form an army corps 
in the south of France. 

A Flock oF Forry SHEEP, the property of Mr, Minchin, of Norcot 
Farm, nea: Reading, siiuated near the Great Western Kailway, strayed 
upon the line the other day, and as many as Ubirty-six of them were killed 
by an express-train from Bristol. 

Mu. BARROW, the British Consul at Kertch, reports a fearful ontbreak 
of cholera there. Most of the cascs have been very severe, death occurring 


generally within twelve or fifteen hours. ‘wo victims in an adjoining 
ath, 


house died within twelve hours, and a third is now at the point of de 
The total mortality up to Sept. 17 was 141 deaths. To the same catea total 


of 318 caves had been reported, and the recovery of twenty-three was 
doubtful. 

M. FeLix PYAt, who has started a journal in Paris eniled La Combat, 
propoes a subscription for a musket of honour, to be given to the man who 
shoots the King of Prussia, There are already 2000 subscribers of one sou 
each to the testimonial. 

Tuk AMERIC€N GENERAL BURNSID«é bas gone into Paris from Ver- 
sailles, to have interviews with Mr, Washburne, the American Minister, and 
M. Jules Favre, 

THE NeW HALFPENNY CORRESPONDENCE CARD seems to be fully 
appreciated by the public, The number collected in the E.O, district last 
Saturday was 235.775; and upwards of 45,000 were p.sied at St. Martin’s-le 
Grand for the pro. inces, 

ANOTHER EXTENSION OF THE STREET TRAMWAY SYSTEM was 
brought into operation on Wednesday, the line from Brixton-rise to the 
Hercules Tavern in Westminster Bridge road haying been opened for trailic, 
A further portion of the route will be completed by next week, 

TUE PHILHARMONIC Music-HaLL AT RAMSGATE was totally destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday night. It is supposed that the fire originated in some 
sparks falling from o miniature ship sent acros® the stage in flames, at a 
late hour of the evening, to illustrate the song of ‘The Ship on Fire,” 
which was part of the programme. 

THE DEATH is announced of Mr. William Allen Miller, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at King’s College. He died of apoplexy, at Liverpool, 
whither he had gone to attend the meeting of the British Association. He 
was fifty-three years of age. From an early period he showed signs of the 
special talent which bas placed him in a high position in the world of 
selence, 

TWO WELL-KNOWN ACTRESSES on the French boards—Malles. Massin and 
Mignard— have enlisted in the National Guards as cantinitres, Several of 
the male ac'ors have already enlisted either in the National Guards or 
Mobiles, General Trochu is said to be descended from Racine. 

THB EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 30th ult, amounted to 
£30,511,007, as against £34,073,784 for the corresponding period of last 
year, and Jess than half the Budget estimate for the whole financial year, 
The payments for the same period were £33,375,955. The balance standing 
to the credit of the Government in the Bank of England was £3,040,696, 

THE FRENCH POST-OFFICE AUTHORITIES have announced that they 
will dispatch balloons with private correspondence as regularly as the 
weather will permit, beginning from Sept. 28. The correspondence must 
be written on very thin paper, and each letter must Le open, aud not weigh 
more than three grammes. It may be four centimetres long by seven centi- 
metres broad, must be addressed outside “ By balloon,’ and must be pre- 
paid at the ordinary rates, 

THE SEAT ON THE BENCH AT THE LAMBETH POLICE CouRT, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr, Elliott, has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Geors e Chance, who was & member of the Commission 
to inquire into the Sheffield Trades Union outrages, Mr. Macnamara, who 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Selfe at the Westminster Court, has, we 
ene been already compelled to resign his post owing to delicate 

vealth, 

A SERIOUS ACCIDENT occurred early on Tuesday morning on the London 
and North-Western Railway, not far from Crewe. A heayily-laden goods- 
train was in front of an express, but three miles from where the accident 
occurred the driver of the latter was cautioned by signal. He, however, 
overtook the goods-train and a collision took place. A dozen persons were 
injured, some of them, it is feared, seriously. 

TuE INQUIRY LNTO THE LOSS OF THE CAPTAIN was, on Tuesday, 
brought to close so far as the evidence is concerned. The survivors of the 
crew being called on for their defence, Mr. May, the gunner, spoke in their 
behalf, expressing thanks to the Queen for her sympathetic message, and 
to the officers and crew of the Lord Warden for their timely assistance. 
The Court adjourned for the consideration of its judgment, which will 


} probably not be delivered for three or four days. 


Tuk LORD MAYOR, on Monday, laid the memorial-stone of a new Baptist 
Chapel in Stoke Newington-road, for the use of the congregation at Devon- 
shire-square Chapel, Bishopsgate, which has been sold to the Metropolitan 
Railway for £11,400, The new chapel will accommodate about 900 persons, 
and the cost, with a residence for the minister which will form part of the 
block, will be abont £7500, Mr, Alderman Cotton, the Rev. W. Rogers, 
Rector of Bishopsgate, the Rev. T. Binney, Mr. Spurgeon, and other speakers 
addressed the meeting, and a collection of £151 was made at the conclusion 
of the proceedings on behalf of the Stockwell Orphanage, 

A MysTenious AFFAIR is reported from Leicester, Last Saturday 
night a Belgian marble merchant was travelling on the Midland Railway, 
and, when near the Melton Mowbray station,was struck on the head with a 
stick by a fellow-passenger seated opposite him. A severe strugule took 
place between thero, until the assailant cried for mercy and was released. 
On the train approaching Brooksby he succeeded in escaping from the 
carriage, but lett a carpet-bag and parcel behind him, which will probably 
lead to his identity. 

THE TOTTENHAM AND HAMPSTEAD JUNCTION RAILWAY —which has | 
long been disused as far as passenger traflic was concerned—bas now been 
turned to aecount by the Midland Railway, under whose auspices it was 
opened to the public last Saturday. Passengers can now travel from any 
station on the Metropolitan or Midland systems, from Kentish Town to the 
Highgate-road, Upper Holloway, and Crouch-hill stations—the latter being | 
about ten minutes’ walk from Crouch-end. The time occupied by the 
whole journey is twenty-seven minutes from Moorgate street and fifteen 
from St. Pancras station. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS-—The First Commissioner of her Majesty's | 
Works intends to have distributed this autumn, among the working classes 
and the poor inhabitants of London, the surplus bedding-out plants | 
in Battersea, Hyde, Regent's, and Victoria Parks, and in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. If the clergy, school committees, and others interested will 
make application to the superintendents of the parks nearest to their re- 
tpective parishes, or to the director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the cases 
of persons residing in that neighbourhood, they wiil receive early inti- 
mation of the number of plants that can be allotted to each applicant, and 
of the time and mauner of their distribution, 


| that the ship should be built under their control. 
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THE LOUNGER. 

On Monday, Aug. 22,1 left London for Cumberland, Of 
course I took with me maps of the seat of the war. Deters yj), 4 
to be thoroughly furnished, I bought four; aud very good seryi.... 
able maps they were. They showed me nearly all Geryy, 
and Eastern France. What could I want more’ Ther 
some talk about the Prussians marching to Paris even they, 
I confess I did not revise that notion, A siege of Pari 
come; but hardly, I thought, within six or seven weeks, 
French surely must rally, It was then not possible to inva; 
at least not for me—that the French army and the Enpire, yy 
lately, apparently, so strong and compact, so excited with swelliy 


Dut 


hopes and lofty ambitions, were about suddenly, as if hy t), 
shock of an earthquake, to tumble into ruins.  Howeve, 
so it was. On ‘Thursday, Sept. 1, only ten days aft;; 
I left London, the battle of Sedan was fought \ 
on Friday, the 2nd, M*Mahon'’s army capitulated, and the 


Muperor was & prisoner, and from that day my WPS Wer 
almost useless. Indeed, my best map—the fullest, and on th, 
largest scale—goes no further westward than Sedan. TE meutioy 
this little fact of the failure of my map, Mr. Editor, beeans. 
though small, it sperks volumes, and is, I venture to say, quite 
an unprecedented little fact; indeed, in the times when they 
were no railways, such a fact could not have occurred. We read 
in history of wonderfully rapid marches and conquests, but of 
nothing like this. By-the-way, a friend of mine made ay 
odd observation the other day. As we were sitting on Friar’ 
Crag, at the head of Derwentwater, calmly enjoying ti 
scene, the lake at our feet, the Borrowdale Mountains in the 
distance, and smoking our pipes the while, I casually remarked 
‘The muse of history has had her work to do lately.”” “ Yes, 
by Jove!’’ said my friend; ‘I should think she must have ha: 
to put on a lot of supernumerary clerks.’’ This realistic notio,, 
of Clio at the head of a civil service department with a number 
of clerks under her so tickled my fancy that my lungs, like those 
of Jaques in **As You Like It,’’ when he heard the motley fool 
**moral upon the times,’’ ‘‘ began to crow like chanticleer,”’ 

Iu the Spectator of last Saturday there was a letter, signed “ A, 
Chaplin,” and dated from Polvellan, Looe, Cornwall, whici, 
when | had read it, I stamped at once as ‘*suspect.’” The letter 
reports a scene at ‘our vestry, when the chairman announced 
the education question to"be the next subject for discussion.” 
“There advances (says the writer) a very little man with a very 
long face, our overseer; with a solemn air, he holds up certain 
papers and says, ‘ Gen’lomen [N.B. We are very particular aly 
being called gentlemen, Radical as we profess to be], Gen’ len 
1 dunno what these papers mean; you’d best mind what you're 
adoing when you fills’em up. Mark my words [here the papris 
are flung upon the table with a tragic air, such as an M.P. might 
envy], afore long you'll have to eddicate other people's children 
as well as your own, and [looking hard at me] there ‘ll be anothe 
rate.’ Up starts then a speaker such as Dickens delighted to 
desctibe, He enchains the vestry. ‘I tell yer what, Lm not 
agoing to be led by the nose [movement, as the French would 
say]. I’m a Dissenter, Ah! and I’m a brother in Christ! 
Would I go for to lay a burden on a — man’s back (sensation) ; 
‘tis a hard matter to get bread; let them as is rich pay for 
the eddication of the poor (thunders of applause).  Gentlh- 
men, gentlemen [emphasising strongly the ‘‘ gen’’] indeed ! they 
call theirselves to go for to say there shall be a rate,’ \c,”’ 
Very amusing this, Mr. Editor. The scene is, though, I should 
say, on the face of it, exaggerated, That ‘‘ Brother in Christ” 
is very suspicious. It smacks more of thirty years ago than of 
the present time. But let this pass. The damning fact against this 
scene is that these Cornish people do_not talk in the Cornish 
dialect, but in that of Bedfordshire, Bucks, and the adjacent 
counties. Mr, A. Chaplin may be able to explain this anomaly ; 
but, meanwhile, I must provisionally suspect that the scene is a 
mere fiction. 

I was standing at the door of the Swan Hotel, Grasmere, on 
Saturday last, in the evening, waiting for the Keswick coach, 
when a carriage passed. ‘* Who's carriage is that ?’’ IT asked of 
thelandlord. ‘* Mr. Orred’s,’’ was the reply; ‘‘and the gentle- 
man with him is Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
has just come by the train to Windermere.’’ ‘* Mr. Orred,’’ said 
I; **who is Mr. Orred?’’ ‘* Mrs, Lowe’s brother.’’ And, on 
turning to Debrett when I got to my lodgings at Keswick, I 
found it there stated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1836 married the daughter of George Orred, Esy., of 
Aigburgth House, Liverpool, the father of the gentleman who 
livesat Grasmere. The house of Mr. Orred is on the brow of a moun- 
tain range whichculminatesin Fairfield—a mountain well known to 
tourists; and a more beautiful situation for a house cannot be 
imagined, It commands the whole valley of Grasmere, with the 
hills around, Very pleasant it must be for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be there, in such a tranquil scene, far away from 
the turmoil of political life; and all the more so as the last 
quarter’s Revenue returns show that the receipts have far 
exceeded his prognostications, A successful statesman reposing 
in such a beautiful, tranquil scene—can any position be more 
enviable ? 

I hope all have read the evidence given before the court-martial 
which has investigated the loss of the Captain. It corroborates to 
the letter what I wrote upon that subject a fortnight ago. The 
ship was built in opposition to the advice of the Constructor 
of the Navy, the Controller, every Sea Lord on the 
Board, and, indeed, every man of experience and education 
in naval architecture connected with the Admiralty. In fact, the 
First Lord seems to have said, not, perhaps, in so many words, to 
Captain Cowper Coles:—‘*Then, go, and build or get built, 
without control, on your plan, just such a shipas youlike.’’ The 
excuse for this is that the First Lord could not withstand the force 
of public opinion which had been brought to bear upon him. Aud, 
no doubt, this was very strong. For many years the agitation has 
been going on. Almost every newspaper in the kingdom has by 
assiduous blowing contributed to its force, until, at last, every- 
body who expressed an opinion that in such a matter the authority 
of educated, experienced men ought to decide was adjudged to 
be a partisan ora fool, ‘*Captain Cowper Coles,’’ I heard 
a well-known member shout, in the House of Commons, 
“is a man of genius, and not a mere red-tape official.” 
Well, no doubt he was a man of genius; and, if he had been 
regularly educated as a naval architect, it cannot be doubted that 
he would have shone conspicuously in his profession. But, what- 
ever untutored genius may be able to do in the way of writing 
poems or novels, it cannot be safely trusted to build ships, any 
more than it can be safely trusted to command a fleet or perform 
a surgical operation, That silent, unbending man the Duke of 
Somerset, when he was First Lord, turned a deaf ear to all the 
agitation. True, it had not been blown up to such a storm as it 
afterwards was; but my opinion of the noble Duke is that_no 
storm would ever have blown him from his moorings. But 
in 1866 his Lordship went out of office, and the Conserva- 
tives came in, and soon afterwards the order was given; 
and, on looking back, one can hardly see how they could hare 
done otherwise, for they had committed themselves to Captain 
Coles and his plan. They had, indeed, as all who have watched 
the agitation, used the Captain turret-ship asa stalking-horse 
from behind which they were ever pouring shot into the ranks of 
their opponents. But still, if they were bound to give the thing 


| a fair trial, they might have and ought to have insisted, as a sin¢ 


qué non, that the plans should be drawn by their own officers, and 
If that had 


been done, no doubt Captain Coles’s plan must and would have 
been modified, and certainly that astonishing blunder in the 
height of the freeboard would not have occurred. 

What a “lucky fellow’’ King Victor Emmanuel is! or, putting 
the matter a little differently, let us say, what a favoured people 
the Italians are! Everybody else’s trouble redounds to their ad- 
vantage; all things work together for their good; andI think 
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his Holiness would do well to consider, with what help his infal- 
ibility may give him, whether it would not be wise to.make hearty 
friends with a nation on whose side Fortune—or whatever other 
sower he pleases—so manifestly is. Just recall events for a few 
prief years, and say if there be not clear indications that Italy 
ought to be ranked among the most favoured of nations. The 
Crimean War afforded the then Kingdom of Piedmont and Sar- 
dinia an opportunity of taking a prominent place among European 
Powers ; the Austro- French W arof 1859 gave the Italians the valu- 
able province of Lombardy; in 1869, px »pular votes added Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, and the Romagna , Guribaldi's bold dash ia 
the sume year won Sicily and Naples; the struggle beween Austria 
and Prussia, in 1866, eventuated in Italy's receiving a gift of 
Venetia; and now the war between France and Germany has 
enabled her to ‘crown the edifice’’ by the disestablishment of 
the Pope, the acquisition of Rome, and the completion of the 
national unity. ‘Truly, a wonderful succession of Fortune's favours, 
and all with comparatively vory little effort on the part of the 
[talians themselves! This completion of the Italian kingdom, if 
we but think of it, is a most stupendous event—an event which, 
occurring at a less stirring time, would have filled the world with 
astonishment; and yed it has been accomplished in an exceedingly 
quiet way, W ith almost no bloodshed, and, out of Italy, with little 
notice beyond a few leading articles in the London newspapers, 
some consternation among the Roman Catholies of Ireland, and a 
few impotent denunciations from Archbishop Manning and the 
Popish clergy in England. With what may be the ultimate effects 
of this great revolution—for « great revolution it unquestionably 
js—I shall not concern myself just now, further than to remark, 
first, that it ought to enable Italy to reduce her army, and so, by 
curtailing her expenditure, make possible the adjustment of 
her finances—the great difficulty she has hitherto had 
to contend with; and, second, that the Pope, disestablished, and 
possibly very speedily to be disendowed also, must now revert to 
his proper position, confine himself to the exercise of his proper 
functions—those of the spiritual government of his flock—and so 
become really and truly a Prince whose kingdom is not of this 
world. In that capacity I verily do believe he will be infi- 
nitely more influential, as well as intinitely more useful, than when 
cumbered with the cares of this world and the burden of temporal 
sovereignty. For my part, I congratulate his Holiness on his 
deliverance, though L daresay he will scarcely relish the congra- 
tulation; and 1 congratulate, also, the friends of pure religion 
and of intellectual freedom on the grand step made in disconnect- 
ing the Church from the State—a work that must go on till that 
unholy alliance is everywhere abolished, While, however, one 
rejoices at the completion of Italian unity, one cannot help feeling 
that there is something wanting to the perfection of the event. 
Where, at such a time, are Joseph Mazzini and Joseph Garibaldi— 
the man of thought and the man of action, the head aud the 
hand of Italian liberty and unity’ The one is mewed in an 
Italian prison, and the other is kept a prisoner also on his lone 
island of Caprera. It is not well, rulers of Italy, that your 
country’s two greatest living sons—the men who have done most 
towurds accomplishing the event you are now celebrating—should 
be caged birds when [taly’s unity is achieved. Look to it that 
they be speedily liberated, and placed in their proper place among 
you. 
? You will have noticed, I dare say, that all the newspaper cor- 
respondents with the German armies have made mention of the 
wonderful marching power and general capacity for enduring 
fatigue exhibited by the German infantry soldiers, and especially 
by those of Prussia, This need excite no surprise, however, when 
we remember that athletic exercises form a regular portion of 
school and ¢llege training in Prussia, and I suppose in other parts 
of Germany also. ‘The work of the gymnasium is as strictly 
attended to us that of the class-room; and the result is that the 
youth of Prassia are not only rendered intelligent, but vigorous 
and muscular likewise. The military drill which all Germans 
must now undergo includes athletic exercises too; the work begun 
at -chool is continued and completed in the barrack-yard, and a 
race of men, with muscles like iron, which nothing seems to tire, 
is the product, And be it remembered that physical hardihood is 
not confined to one order of society: it is common to alli—to the 
peasant, the scion of the middle class, the student, and the noble. 
A hint is here furnished to the future managers of national edu- 
cation at home; a ‘lesson of the war,’’ to use a phrase now 
common, is afforded that ought to be turned to good account. 
Let a g be added to the three »s—gymnastics to ‘reading, 
’riting, and ’rithmetic’’—in our school curriculum, and 
a manifest improvement will be effected in the physiques as 
well as in the minds of future generations of “ Britishers.’’ In 
illustration of what I have said above I may mention that, a few 
years ago, I had the pleasure—and profit too—of being intimate 
with a German gentleman then connected with the newspaper 
ress of London, who had, if I remember rightly, studied at 
{videlberg, where he was thoroughly trained intellectually and 
physically, and in consequence was a perfect athlete both in mind 
and body. There were few subjects of which my friend was not 
muster, and, though of comparatively small stature, I am con- 
vinced that there were few men not professional wrestlers whom 
he could not have mastered in a trial of strength. This was the 
result of early training, and, as he assured me, was in no way ex- 
ceptional: he was just like the rest of his countrymen. He is 
now, I believe, engaged in the arduous task of indoctrinating 
Germany with sound views on free trade and political economy 
generally; and 1 trust that his iron frame will long sustain his 
vigorous intellect in carrying on the good work. 

One thing strikes me as rather singular in connection with the 
siege of Paris, and of which I should like to have some explana- 
tion, if it be capable of explication. It is usually estimated that 
a besieging force should be about three times as numerous as that 
which it besieges. Now, these conditions seem to be very nearly 
reversed in the case of Paris, and yet the siege is maintained. So 
far as I have been able to make out, there are not more than 
300,000 Germans before the French capital; the partisans of 
France, both within Paris and without, estimate the troops under 
the command of General Trochu at not less than 600,000. Then 
why don’t the 600,000 drive off the 300,000, instead of submitting 
to be cooped up in the way they arey That's what I want to 
know. Can anybody tell me? Of course I am aware that General 
Trochu’s men are mostly new levies, whereas the Germans are by 
comparison seasoned veterans; but then he has had nearly two 
months to lick his men into shape (he was appointed Governor of 
Paris early in August); and two to one is long odds. He has, 
moreover, the choice of points of attack on a line over thirty miles 
in extent; aud ought to be able, if the statement of the numbers 
he commands be aaything like correct, to throw overwhelming 
forces on any given spot. Were Marshal Bazaine’s case like 
General Trochu’s, how long do you think he would stay in Metz 
to dine upon horsefiesh*? The troops under Bazaine’s command 
number somewhere about 89,000 or 90,000; and Prince Frederick 
Charles requires about 250,000 to keep him shut up. If affairs 
were reversed—if Bazaine had the 240,000 and Prince Frederick 
Charles only the 80,000 or 90,000, would not Bazaine precious soon 
break out? Then look at Strasbourg. The garrison of that 
stronghold numbered about 18,000 men, half of whom were 
National and Mobile Guards; while General Werder must have 
had over 70,000 besieging the place, for we are told that he can 
send off, now the city has surrendered, about 65,000 men and keep 
8000 asa garrison. Had the case at Strasbourg been like that 
at Paris, would General Uhrich have endured the siege an hour f 
Again I ask, why don’t the 600,000 Frenchmen inside Paris sally 
forth and lick the 300,000 Germans outside’ 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
What a splendid number is the Cornhill! ‘Harry Rich- 


mond,” though « little strained and fantastic, is full of life and 


poetic humour. The most important paper is the one on “ Nursing | 


Ah, 


PO pp vais , 
USTRATED rlMks 
as a Profession '’—a profession reuunerative 

kind of basis as a doctor's, as distinguished from a mere pursuit. 
It is certainly a good idea, Why should there not be recognised 
as a professional body ladies of high culture, like physicians, 
trained to nurse scientifically; and not overpaid, as this writer 
suggests, at three guineas a day} These would be the nurses of 
the first class. There would, of course, be nurses of other classes, 
earning much lower fees, and there would still be the Sister of 
Charity in all the different forms in which she is at present known, 
and perhaps in others, But let the reader turn to the essay itself, 
and see how much there is to be said for the idea, The 
essay on ‘* Quarrelling’’ also is gool—very good, But 


the ‘touching passage in a poem by Coventry Patmore’’ 
does not (if I 


» and on the same 


am right in tixing upon the lines) refer 
to quarrels between friends, but to conjugal regrets after 
death. In Mr. Patmore’s * Faithful for E 


sass L iver,’ the hero, in 
despair at being rejected by the woman whom he loved, goes and 
marries @ Woman very untit to be his wife. Ina letter from bis 
mother occur the following beautiful lines :— 
She's cold. Put to the coffin lid, 
What distance for another did, 
That death bas done for her! The good, 
Once gazed Upon with heedless mood, 
Now fills with tears the fumished eye, 
And turns all else to vanity. 
How great her smallest virtue seem-, 
How small her greatest fault! 1 dreams 
Were those that foil’d with loftier grace 
The homely kindness of her face. 
*Twas here che sat and worked, and there 
She comb'd and kiss'd the children’s hair ; 
Or with one baby at her breast, 
Another tanght, or hushed to rest, 
No magic of her voice or smile 
Raised in a trice a fairy isle, 
Bat fondness for her underwent 
An unregarded increment, 
Like that which lifts through centuries 
The coral-reef within the seas, 
Till, lo! the land where was the wave. 
Alas! 'tis everywhere her grave. 


‘These couplets I have much abbreviated. It is not easy to read 
ie without tears, and almost impossible to read them aloud at 
ail. 

In Zemple Bar the inexhaustible William Gilbert is writing in 
his usual vein of intense naturalness. Highly amusing are the 
‘Letters from India,’’ by the late Hon. Emily Eden. ‘The 
Battle of Legnano,’’ by Sir Edward Creasy, is of deep interest at 
the present time—the unity of Italy, with Rome for the capital, 
was accomplished before Sir Edward's paper was well in type. 
**Germany Under War’? is a ‘ Correspondent’s’’ account of the 
fighting before Metz in August. It is lifelike and natural; but 
when | read, ** What Count Moltke once said will come true, ‘ No 
gunshot must be fired in Europe without the consent of 
Germany,’’’ I simply observe that I don't believe Moltke ever 
made such an absurd speech. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is a capital number. ‘The monthly 
“* Roll of Honour’’ is a good idea, and the ‘‘ Notes and Incidents ”’ 
at the end do what I think every magazine should accomplish— 
keep itself familiar with the by-currents of affairs. But here is Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold as unlucky as ever on the war, in ® paper 
entitled ** ‘The Sick Lion.”’ ow, who do you think ‘*The Sick 
Lion’’ is? Give it up’ Well, it is the present Emperor 
Napoleon—l say present, because he has not yet been deposed in 
form. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has heard that Victor Hugo's 
hatred of Napoleon was born of the fact that the Emperor snubbed 
him one day when he first came into power. When Mr. Jerrold 
heard this he was ‘‘ very much impressed by the vraisemblance of 
the surroundings.’’ Really, now’ In spite of the vein of weak 
sentiment which runs through this article, Mr. Jerrold is perfectly 
right in expressing his disgust at the manner in which those who, 
two months ago, either flattered the Emperor or at least acquiesced 
in him, have now turned round and vilified him. There is no 
reason why those who have consistently abhorred the Man of 
December should not openly rejoice at the event which in their 
view has rid Europe of an unfathomable curse; but the Parisian 
mob smashing Imperial busts, and M, About and the rest spitting 
in the face of the man whom, a short while ago, they 
were hailing asa ‘‘ Cwsar,”’ is a sight to degrade Europe in her 
own eyes. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold sheds tears over the Kmperor’s 
downfall asa soldier:—‘‘ I am much mistaken in my estimate of 
the character and genius of Louis Napoleon, if it has not been the 
passionate hope of his life to be as great a warrior as his uncle.”’ 
And now, ‘*‘his sorrow's crown of sorrows . . . his unutter- 
able woe, which is lead upon his heart, is that he has failed, 
utterly failed, in the field.’”’ I beg leave to present Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold with a parody of his pathetic lament:—‘‘I am 
very much mistaken in my estimate of the character and genius of 
Bill Sikes, if it had not been the passionate hope of his life to be as 
great a burglar as Jack Sheppard. And now, hissorrow’s crown of 
sorrows, his unutterable woe, which is lead upon his heart, is that 
he has failed, utterly failed, in breaking into a house.’’ Then, 
again, Mr. Jerrold reminds the world that the poor Emperor was 
“deceived.’’ He deserved to be deceived, because he gagged the 
press and stifled criticism. Every utterance of Mr, Cardwell’s is 
criticised by a hundred pens within a few days. And that is how 
it ought to be. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


The HoLboxn melodrama is a patchwork affair, interesting, no 
doubt, to those who have no soul above tinsel, but absolutely 
deplorable to those who care for some purpose ina play. 1 am 
almost ashamed to say over again what has been said so frequently 
before and so truthfully. Let me trace the thing from the 
beginning. When I was a boy at school, and confined to my bed 
with rheumatic fever, I read in the idle hours of convalescence a 
novel called ‘‘Clement Lorrimer; or, The Book with the Iron 
Clasps.’’ Here I find the suggestion on which Mr. Boucicault 
built “The Flying Scud.’’ This was a one-situation play. 
Thanks to the admirable acting of Mr. George Belmore, a com- 


plete success was made out of one situation, for, taking | 


the drama as a whole, a more worthless piece has seldom 
been presented. I find the old ‘‘ Clement Lorrimer’’ situation in 
Mr. Sefton Parry’s original drama called ‘* The Odds.’’ The first 
portion of the drama is a ludicrous imitation of ‘The Flying 


Scud’ until it branches off into a railway-train situation adapted | 


from the Miiller murder. It is quite evident that the play was 


built up merely to introduce these two old situations ; and as the | 


audiences at the Holborn have hitherto received both with yells of 
delight, it is very probable that we shall have reg! more of such 
plays. What, after all, does the public care if the Rev. C. Carlos 
Clerk, an admirable sporting writer, sent in a sporting drama to the 
Holborn, or that another gentleman sent in a railway drama, or 
that a successful writer cares to polish = the dialogue to order ? 
The new and original drama by Mr. § 

success, and any manager with a great success in his pocket can 


afford to snap his fingers in the face of anyone who calls | 


his statements in question. 


I quite grant that ‘*The Odds’’ 
is a success, 


It isa daring, impertinent success. It is a success 


from furbishing up old materials and setting Mr. Julian Hicks | 


to work to paint some telling scenery. But will Mr. Sefton 
Parry boldly come forward and pride himself on a piece which 
will bring everlasting credit to the stage, and own that it is a play 
in which all his artists delight to appear? I do not 
think he will do anything of the kind. It is a vulgar 
melodrama, which is well suited to the ordinary run of vulgar 
folk who patronise theatres, To give anything better at the 
Holborn would be merely wasting time and—what is evidently of 
more consequence— money. Something better was tried by 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, and it failed dismally. So vive Sefton Parry, 


efton Parry is a great | 


toy-horses, sham steeplechases, real railway-trains, and the 
dreadful smartness which is passing for good writing for the stage ! 
Sheridan's “School for Scandal,’ admirably acted; The 
Gamester,”’ very well played, in parts; Lovell’s “* Love's Sacrifice,” 
Xc., all failed at the Holborn, — ‘* The Flying Scud ”’ succeeded ; 
aud because “ The Odds’’ is an infinitely inferior play, I have no 
doubt it will succeed ten times as much, There is no accounting 
for taste, and it is mere waste of time to attempt to point out that 
“ The Odds,”’ merely regarded as a melodrama, is bad, I have no 
dislike to melodrama, I like it immeusely ; but 1 am pained to see 
occasionally how pertinaciously the public support vice at the 
expense of virtue. The critics are, of course, ail banded together 
to persuade the public that ‘*The Odds’’ is very bad; whereas 
‘The Odds"’ is very good. This, no doubt, will be the 
managerial argument, seeing that the critics have unanimously 
condemned the play and the public has, so far, patronised it, 
But I wonder what the ladies and gentlemen think who have 
devoted a lifetime to perfecting themselves in the rare art of 
acting. What, for instance, does an actress like Miss Lydia 
Foote teel—a lady who can think, and who is compelled to play 
third fiddle to the scene-painter und train mechanician? What 
does Miss Hughes think, who nobly and disinterestedly takes 
a fourth-rate comic character? “What does Mr. Parsetle 
think, who gets bit of character and, of course, 
makes the most of itt Indeed, what do they all think, 
clever little Miss Kate Bishop and all—sensible people, who 
have _the makings of first-rate actors in them? Are not 
they just a little bit ashamed of The Odds"? I expect so, 
but 1 will say no more. The play is successful ; the play draws | 
the play makes excitement, and, therefore, those who wish for 
something better are either fools or dishonest men. 1 hear that 
the railway-engine works very much better than it did on the first 
night. This fact will no doubt cause great excitement in the 
society of playgoers. ‘These, after all, are the props of the 
tumbling drama, 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley has written for the Srranp a three- 
act comedy, called ‘Living at Ense,’’ which goes uncom- 
monly well, because it is more a farce than a comedy. It is 
an ingenious farce, constructed with some skill, and is, on the 
whole, unpretentious, and not unamusing. Ina comedy we generally 
understand that some attempt will be made to introduce spark- 
ling dialogue and a reflection in some sort of way of everyday 
life ; but no attempt at clever dialogue has been made in 
“Living at Kase.’ I cannot help admiring the ingenuity of the 
construction ; but I appear to be looking at a skeleton, and long 
for the clothes, The story is not particularly new ; and, seeing 
that the play was evidently written for other people, it goes un- 
commonly well at the Strand. Mr. Crouch does his best for Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Miss Swanborough takes the place of Mrs. 
Charles, Mr. Turner is a substitute for Mr. Frank latthews, and 
Mrs. Raymond is so extremely good that I really do not miss Mrs. 
Frank. ‘The first act is decidedly dull, the second full of bustle, and 
the third has much more in it than in most wind-up third acts. Ina 
word, the construction is decidedly clever, the incidents are 
farcical, and the dialogue is poor. Mr. Crouch is rapidly im- 
raed Miss Ada Swanborough is far better than usual, and 

rs. Raymond is admirable. I think the play will go very well. 

The best circus we have had in London for many a year is now 
at the AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn. Such a shilling’s worth is not to 
be found in London, and a pleasanter lounge it would be difficult 
to discover. Fancy getting Price, the famous Cirque Impériale 
clown, from Paris; such riders as Malle, Chiarini and Mr. Alfred 
Bradbury ; such eccentric fellows as the Brothers Lavater Lee, 
and a pertorming elephant to boot! I delight in a circus, and 1 
sat the whole thing out and wished for more, 

At the PoLtyrecunic, Mr. Pepper has taken advantage of 
current events to introduce, in addition to the usual programme, 
a ‘lecture-entertainment’’ (whatever that may be) on ‘The 
Present War and the Implements of Destruction used thereat.” 


a 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON lil. 


Tux first instalment of documents found among the correspon- 
dence and papers of the Imperial family was published in the Paris 
official journal on Sept. 25, ‘The Government has believed it to 
be its duty to publish these documents without commentary and 
with that impartiality which appertains to history. The import- 
ance of four of these papers prompts us to publish them at least 
in part. The first of them only proves too plainly the facts so 
often affirmed by the men who have at present the honour to pre- 
side over the government of the country. It is a letter addressed 
by M. Jecker to M. Conte, Chef du Cabinet of Napoleon ILI. :— 


Paris, Dec, 8, 1869, 

Sir,—Do you not think it strange that I prefer addressing myself to you, 
having to draw your attention to an affair which particularly concerns the 
Emperor? You will have heard enough about my affair of the Treasury 
bonds to know so.uething aboutit. Very well; I think the Government 
are treating it with too much indifference, and if they do not pay attention 
unpleasantness to the Emperor will arise from it. You are, no doubt, 
ignorant of the fact that my partner in this affair was M. le Duc de Morny, 
who had undertaken, jn consideration of 30 per cent of the profits in the 
affair, to cause it to be acknowledged and paid by the Mexican Government, 
as had been the case from the beginning. Upon this subject there exists @ 
voluminous correspondence with his agent, M.de Marpon. In January of 
1861 these gentlemen cent me to treat of this affair, This arrangement was 
come to when my house was already in liquidation, so that everything re- 
garding it belong exclusively to it. As soon as this arrangement was con- 
cluded, I was thoroughly supported by the French Government and its 
Legation at Mexico, The latter had even assured my creditors, in the 
name of France, that the bonds would be fully paid, and had addressed 
very strongly-worded notes to the Mexican Government upon the subject of 
the fulfilment of my contract with them, and to the extent that the ulti- 
matum of 1862 required the fulfilment, pur et simple, of the decrees, Since 
that period I have been constantly exposed to the hatred of the party in 
power, who threw me into prison and finally banished me, after confiscating 
my property. The affair remained in this state until the occupation of 
Mexico by the French, Under the Emperor Maximilian, and at the instance 
of the French Government, the settlement of my affair was again taken 
| into consideration, In August, 1863, I succeeded, aided by the French 
| agents, in coming to an arrangement with the Mexican Government. At 
| that period it happened that M. le Duc de Morny died, so that the powerful 

protection that the French Government had accorded to me ceased com- 
| pletely. 


A letter by Napoleon first hints at the secret treaty. Among 
the letters and projects dictated by Napoleon to his Chef du 
Cabinet the following letter figures. It throws a light on the 
designs and the proceedings of the Imperial policy (without 
date) :— 


If France is to boldly adopt the doctrines of nationalities, it is ne 
to maintain henceforth that there is no Belgian nationality with the Frenc! 
nationality, and to establish this essential point with the French nation, 
On the other hand, the Cabinet of Berlin, being disposed to enter into such 
arrangements as it may suit lrance to entertain with it, there will be occa- 
sion to negotiate & secret treaty which will bind both parties. Without 
relying on this treaty being a perfectly sure guarantee, it would have the 
double advantage of compromising Prussia and of being for her a proof of 
the sincerity of the policy and intentions of the Emperor. It is recom- 
mended not to hide from ourselves, so long &s one knows the character of 
the King of Prussia and of his Prime Minister, the fact that the late diplo- 
| matic incidents, as well as the actual tendencies of public opinion in France, 

must bave opened their eyes to the circumstance that we have not ceased to 
claim the frontier of the Rhine. To make sure of meeting with the con- 
fidence which is necessary for the maintenance of intimate entenfe we must 
employ ourselves in dissipating those apprehensions which have always been 
fostered by the expectation of this eventuality, and the apprehensions whieh 
have also been awakened by our late communications. These results can- 
not be attained by words; there must be an act (and one which would con- 
sist in determining the ultimate fate of Belgium) in concert with Prussia ; 
by proving at Berlin that the Emperor is really looking elsewhere than on 
the Rhine for that extension necessary to France, After the events which 
have recently transpired in Germany this will gain for us at least a relative 
certainty that the Prussian Government will not place any obstacle in the 
way of our aggrandisement in the north. 


A second batch of the Imperial private correspondence has been 


printed. One item is a receipt of 10,000f. on account of 30,000f, 
allowed by the Emperor for furniture for Baron Jérome David, 
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WAR SKETCHES. 
OUTSIDE STRASBOURG DURING SEPT. 4, 


Tux uncertainty which existed as to the fate of the grand old cathe- 
dral turrets and the wonderful clock of Strasbourg has now been hap- 
pily dispelled, since both have been preserved with but little injury, 
even after the terrific bombardment to which the place was subject 
during the days before itscapitulation and in the operations which took 
place early in September. Our Engraving represents the aspect of the 
siegeworks outside the town from the battery which kept up such 
continuous fire. For some days previous to Sept. 4, heavier guns had 
been placed in position and new batteries were prepared ; and though, 
on the 3rd, the French endeavoured to make a sally in force, and 
actually arrived at the third parallel and drove the German troops out 
of the trenches, they were forced back again after a hand-to-hand 
engagement, and had to retreat to the city between @ cross 
fire from the batteries which opened on them as they passed 
through the gate. That night the bombardment was very severe, 
and it continued during the following day, the principal fire having 
been brought to bear upon the portion of the works adjoining the 
station of the railway to Paris. A spectator during the bombardment 
says :—‘‘ The fire of the German artillerymen was much better sustained 
than that of the French—the former poured a continuous stream of 
cannon-balls and shells into the fortifications. At intervals the French 


continuing it for several minutes 
if to concentrate their energies for 


replied by @ simultaneous fire, 


together, and then pausing, 9s zie 
Seber € bined effort,” Our Illustration will indicate the position of 


another com Lit t i 
the batteries, and will also serve to show how difficult it was to estimate 


the amount of injury inflicted before the capitulation, in consequence 
of there being no rising ground from which to view the entire city. 


INGIDB SPRASBOURG ON SEPT. 29. 

I was on my way 
Passing through Schiltigheim, I saw tokens in 
every quarter of the severity of the fire from the fortifications. Hardly 
a house was untouched. A large number had been burned to the 
ground, and many were converted into piles of ruins by the explosion 
of shells. The direct road to arallels, 
and it was necessary to walk along the 
before coming to the pathway along which access to the city was alone 
possible, The destruction at the Austerlitz railway station, lying out- 
side the city, was thorough. Shortly after the siege began this station 
was captured by the besiegers. Near this place more than one severe 
fight occurred when the garrison made a sortie. ‘Ihe fire from 
one of the mortar batteries was concentrated upon this station, and 
the numerous carriages which once stood on the line had been 
converted into heaps of charred wood and twisted iron. On ap- 
proaching the Porte Saverne I saw countless;,marks,indicating the 


, severity of the fire which the besiegers had directed toward 
OW aris 


IL [a USTR AT), 
spot. Between this and the Porte de Pierre the thi 
breached in two places. After I had passed Mieepone 


gate the 


spectacle of destruction which I witnessed 2 

forget. On the right as far as I could oe to Esl Aerie not soon 

pile of rubbish. There were few marks of fire. Car quarter was a 

shells had reduced house after house into their ielplenl ace shot and 

the space between Temple Bar and Carey-street on with th ieee 
© ne 


Law Courts are to be erected was being cleared of houses ¢} 
pearance presented was not dissimilar; but there was this A ap. 
that in the case of the houses removed from that site there ( iff rence, 
of regularity in the midst of the destruction, the walls we zs were signs 
cally removed, whereas in Strasbourg the ruined tiotiscs ae syste 
piles of rubbish, and unless I had known that houses had é re literally 
the spot, I should not have supposed that the ee ve 
taken the form of shapely dwelliugs. In front of near! ih id ever 
window were sloping planks arranged with a view to can: t ys 
shot. All the openings made to admit air and light into t! 
were covered with a mass of earth and straw. In some © cellars 
straw had evidently been taken from the most offensive ai the 
the least useful, part of the farmyard. The deprivation of tough hot 
air and the presence of noisome smells which those who oc aight and 
cellars must have had to endure must have been, not only a pe a the 
but also most detrimental to health. One house standing at : oe ul, 
orher 
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destroyed some without injuring the pins with which 

pierced. The birds were lying about in eal sm heaps. He er ; 
quantity of feathers, there a number of beaks and legs. Several were 
untouched. The proprietor of the house said that the collection 
belon ed to alodger, who had spent upwerds of fifteen years in making 
it. 1 he proprietor of the house took his own misfortune very philo- 
sophicelly. He fully expected to be reimbursed for the loss he had 
sustained, So long as he was paid, it mattered not to him whether 
Strasbourg remained in the hands of the Germans or passed 
again into those of the French. Others to whom I talked indulged 
in a different strain. While lamenting the injuries inflicted, the 

we ccmienh that the ond had not exsitel, ‘They locked Sorwand t0 6 
second bombardment. They were convinced that the French would 
soon drive out the Germans and recapture the city. For this belief 
they could assign no other reason than that France had done great 
things in 1793 and would repeat her former achievements. This is an 
opinion which appears to be accepted by all Frenchmen asif it were an 
article of faith. But I have observed that those who talk the most 
about 1793 do not show any alacrity in sacrificing themselves now, 
although the emergency is as great as it then was. Where the heroes 
of 1870 are to be discovered I know not. It is also noteworthy that 
those who are ready to foretell what France will yet perform are not 
less ready to admit that the French army was composed of bad 
materials as well as commanded by incapable officers. Prior to the 
battle of Weissenburg the regiments who encamped near Strasbour 

manifested an ent re want of discipline. The soldiers plundered the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages ; they begged for money in the 
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streets of Strasbourg, and they threatened to take by force tha’ i 
was refused them. It is difficult to discover an pt for Pome 
any army which may be formed in France will be at all superior to that 
which acted so badly and has been beaten so thoroughly. 

When I made a round of the walis I had the good fortune to make 
the uaintance of the officer who commanded the batte 
effected the breach. He was curious to witness the results of his own 
—— The one breach is in the bastion numbered 11; the other 
= 7 ion 12. Both these points face the lunettes which were cap- 

ured a week a, The breach in the bastion 12 was chiefly made by 
vertical fire. The other was the result of direct fire. The breach in 
bastion 11 was the more important of the two. It was about 200 ft 
do at the top. Another twenty-four hours of heavy firing would 
_— completed all that the besiegers intended to do before delivering 
—— t. Indeed, everything was ready. The materials wherewith 
—— + — emt meget Bischeim. The soldiers had been 
e ves to move f , 
notice. That the place would poe f been Sleek & came ys 
pach ule tate ay gs great is certain also, It is ‘fortunate 
i en less bloody than was anticipated. G 
pope aes and the garrison have distinguished hemeeives by the pans 
of their defence ; and that the Germans have shown how skilfully the 
a _ Ps . a fortress no one can dispute, : 
» deplorable exception, the inhabitants of Stras 
= their conquerors with great consideration. On Sent, Sh thaee 
re a. shot in a by-street near the cathedral. The assassins 
. ne of them was pursued by some citizens who witnessed the 


which | 


' were received in the 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF STRASBOURG DURING THE BOM 


deed. He took refuge in the Café de Commerce. There he was 
detained till the German soldiers arrived. The citizens who were | 
present specially called their attention to the fact that not only did they | 
repudiate all complicity with the murderers, but that they had done | 
their utmost to hinder their escape. As soon as General Werder heard 
the tidings he ordered the city to pay a heavy contribution, and he | 
threatened to treat the inhabitants with the greatest rigour, and to 
humiliate them by making a triumphal entry into their city with his | 
whole army. However, when the Mayor represented that the blame 
could not fairly be placed on the inhabitants, and when he was con- | 
vinced that the act was entirely the work of isolated ruffians, he 
cancelled the orders he had given, and relieved the city from paying | 
the enormous contribution of four millions of francs.—Correspondent of 
Daily News. 

Strasbourg is recovering with wonderful rapidity from the siege. The 
shops are open, and buying and selling going on in the market-place. 
fortnight over the Rhine will be opened for railway traffic in about 9 
ight. | 


; BAD BEHAVIOUR OF SOLDIERS OF THE GARRISON. ; 
It is stated ‘‘on the highest authority ’’ that one of the causes which 
most determined the surrender of Strasbourg before an assault had been 
delivered was the insubordination of the troops of the garrison. 
course, such a fact can only be accepted upon French evidence, but the 
statement is corroborated by the behaviour of the French soldiery after 
the Germans had been asked to grant them terms of capitulation. The 
commissioners appointed by General Uhrich to negotiate the surrender 
camp with full military honours, 
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Signs 


were literally 


topple over. A cannon-ball had swept 
«out of the corner, and had cut through one of the beams 
- rt .d the two upper floors. On reaching the Place Kleber, 
e t and finest open spaces in Strasbourg, the signs of 
triking. The handsome building which filled 

est ‘astern side of the square, and in which was a valuable 
n! north ancient and modern works of art, is now represented by 
pase i Nearly every house has been pierced with shot or shell. 
pty Wal which I write this, the well-known Maison Rouge, has 

he sont than once. Being one of the first civilians who 
ste. L succeeded in getting one of the few rooms which the 
ficers had not taken possession of, Wishing to breakfast, I 

ge tl » bill of fare. It was as long and elaborate as usual. I 

alled for aa conclusion that, although the city had been severely 
ame a the bombardment, the inhabitants had beea able to procure 
ao - the necessaries, but also the luxuries of life. But I was soon 
ot only \d. The bill of fare was a relic of pre-siege days. I could 
‘ee ham or paté de foie gras, Towards the end of the siege, 
ev ovisions became very scarce, paté de foie gras was one of the 
F mon articles of food. Large stores of it intended for 
‘ation had accumulated. Coffee and wine could be had in abun- 
nae milk was unprocurable, and butter could not be purchased 
wor the lb. I had not been many hours in Strasbourg before a 
ade os took place injall these respects. Carts laden with vegetables 


hang’ 


13 propped up, lest it should 
Jarge pie 
hich suppor 
~, of the larges' 

Peryetion Were most 8 


deel 
erived here, 
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entered the city. Butter was again placed on tho table. It was 
announced that milk would be obtainable on the morrow. 

I lost no time in visiting all the points of interest, and the cathedral 
among the first. To ail external appearance it is uninjured. The 
spire is as attractive a spectacle as ever, but it has been struck in 
more places than one. The cross ou its summit appears to have been 
touched by a projectile: it leans to one side. Some of the ornamental 
work has been carried away, and in one of the side towers a portion of 
the stone stair has been destroyed. The outer roof of the nave has 
been burned, the windows have here and there been pierced with balls; 
but the famous clock has escaped destruction, and the cathedral is, on 
the whole, in excellent condition. To this place the German soldiers 
hastened as soon as they got here. They ascended the tower, they 
explored the interior. The officers were as eager as the men not only 
to see the renowned cathedral, but also to learn the truth as to the 
damage done toit. All with whom I conversed expressed their satis- 
faction at the comparative unimportance of the injury infl.cted. They 
would have lamented the destruction of the cathedral quite as sincerely 
as the Strasbourgers themselves. It is the belief of the latter that 
the destruction of the cathedral was one of the designs of the besiegers. 
More than one German artillery officer assured me that orders were 
daily given not only to spare the city, but also carefully to avoid firing 
in such a way as would either damage or endanger the cathedral. Other 

i public buildings, however, have not escaped. The prefecture, the 


| 
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, theatre, and the church, whereof the world-renowned library formed 


@ part, are now represented by bare walls. 

From the Porte de Pierre to the Porte Nationale, a distance of half 
a mile, hardly a single wall is standing of the hundreds of houses 
which formerly covered this space. Here and there a single house was 
still erect. I entered one of them. Shells had passed through the 
walls or had fallen through the roof. Some had exploded as they 
entered, and had converted the interior into a wreck. Fragments of 
curtains, of broken glass and crockery, of bedding, books, and furni- 
ture were curiously intermingled with brieks, plaster, and wood. In 
one corner & few newspapers had escaped destruction. They had, 
probably, been lying on the table when the projectile which had done 
the damage entered the house and exploded. The last was dated 
Sept. 8. An old Dutch clock remained against the half-ruined wall. 
The hands pointed to a quarter to nine. As the clock had evidently 
been injured by falling stones and plaster this probably indicates the 
hour at which the occurrence took place. The tire from the besieging 
batteries being always most severe at night and very trifling in 
the morning, it is probable that this particular house was rendered 
uninhabitable at a quarter to nine on the night of Sept. 8. This isa 
mere matter of speculation; butit is not at all doubtful as to the 
tastes of the occupant of the upper rooms. These had been filled with 
a collection of stuffed birds and preserved insects, A ball, or a frag- 
ment of a shell, had passed through a case of butterflies, and had 
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fe took refuge in the Café de Commerce, There he was 
till the German soldiers arrived. The citizens who were 
ecially called their attention to the fact that not only did they 
: all complicity with the murderers, but that they had done 
ost to hinder their escape. As soon as General Werder heard 
gs he ordered the city to pay a heavy contribution, and he 
d to treat the inhabitants with the greatest rigour, and to 
) them by making a triumphal entry into their city with his 
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ated ‘‘on the highest authority ”’ 
smined the surrender of Strasbourg before an assault had been 
. was the insubordination of the troops of the garrison. Of 
uch a fact can only be accepted upon French evidence, but the 
it is corroborated by the behaviour of the French soldiery after 
1ans had been asked to grant them terms of capitulation. The 
oners appointed by General Uhrich to negotiate the surrender 
seived in the camp with full military honours, 
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BARDMENT, FROM THE BESIEGERS’ OBSERVATORY. 


nd were much gratified with the respect paid to them, and 
t the surrender itself everything was done to mitigate the 
‘rshness of an unpleasant ceremony; but the behaviour of 
he French garrison on the occasion, excepting the eorps of marines 
ud Customs officers, was disgraceful. A public correspondent states 
iat at least two thirds of the men were drunk—violently and offen- 
ively drunk ; hundreds, as they stumbled through the ruined gateway, 
ashed their rifles to pieces against the walls or the paving-stones, and 
urled their sword-bayonets into the moat. Many of the men even 
—— tothe music of the Prussian and Baden bands; some rolled 
out on the grass uttering inarticulate cries; others made ludicrous 
‘tempts to embrace the grave German legionaries, who repulsed them 
Hutter astonishment at their unworthy bearing. Some sang ribald 
“gs, others shook their fists in the calm faces of their captors, who 
i no notice whatever of their frantic vagaries, but went about 
ieir business as if there were no such things as French soldiers in the 
—. The officers made no attempt to stop them. Perhaps they felt 
"9 their authority was gone. here is another matter, however, 

ich shows that neither officers nor men of the French army have 
‘At sense of honour which is the pride of an army. Just as at Sedan, 
Ssoon as the 
br thre 
pet wee 
piked 
had bee: 


W them into the Meuse, so now at Strasbourg, in the interval 
n hoisting the flag of truce and the actual surrender, the French 
the guns on the ramparts, and afterwards, when the articles 


toying the arms which the signers of the capitulation had engaged 
‘cuselyes to deliver up to the German victors. The notion in the 
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capitulation was known, the French burned their eagles | 
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army appears to be that a capitulation, like defeat or invasion, is in 
itself a fact so unnatural and preposterous that it cannot become a 
source of duties for Frenchmen. 
THE BATTLE-FIELD OF WORTH 

has already been so completely described in our pages that we can only 
refer our readers to previous numbers for an account of the scene repre- 
sented in our sketch of that terrible conflict. The Engraving will, 
however, supply the required illustration of that series of pictorial 
records of the great war which will be found in our columns, and may 
be valuable for reference when the history of the campaign can be 
studied with full appreciation of its most remarkable events. 


CARRYING BAGGAGE INTO METZ, 

This scene is somewhat stale, we must confess, for it occurred 
before the commencement of the siege, and when the French troops 
were first assembling in the city that was to have been their starting- 

int on the promenade to Berlin. But the truth is that the sketch 
Teas which the Engraving has been made was delayed in transit and 
then got set aside for more pressing matters. It may still be useful, 
however, in showing in how } 
Metz from that in which they are likely to come out. Then they had 
abundance of everything in the shape of supplies; but we daresay the 
ideas of those soldiers who are so laden with baggage will by this 
time, 


n signed, no attempt whatever was made to keep the men from | 


to barter their share of glory for a loaf of bread and safety, if such 
terms were open for their acceptance, 


different feather the troops went into | 


if there be any of them left alive, have undergone & decided | 
change, and it is not improbable that most of them would be inclined | 
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HOW SCARLATINA IS SPREAD. 
(From the British Medical Journal.”) 


Tux remarks which have been recently made in the Journa? on the 
manner in which the infection of scarlatina is communicated from 
person to person, as a result of ignorance and neglect, have had the 
effect of eliciting some valuable information, We have received several 
important communications on the subject. One is from Dr. George 
Johnson, the Professor of Medicine in King’s College. Dr. Johnson 
writes as follows:—‘“‘ I am rejoiced to find that you are directing the 
attention of your readers to the preventible causes of scarlet fever, for 
Iam sure that in doing so you will confer a great benefit upon the 
public. I have long been convinced that the spread of this formidable 
disease is, in a vast number of instances, the result of gross, culpable, 
and even criminal negligence. It is universally acknowledged that 
scarlet fever is highly contagious; it is doubtful whether it ever results 
from any other cause, although, as with other contagious diseases, it is 
not possible in every case to trace the source of infection. Over- 
crowding and defective ventilation unquestionably favour the rapid 
spread of the disease through schools and other large establishments, 
| but there is no reason to suppose any special connection between 
| scarlatina and filth, bad drainage, or impure water. I have known the 
case of several families becoming infected by scarlatina within a few 
days after going into lodgings by the seaside. The explanation of this 
is not difficult to find. A case of scarlatina occurs, perhaps, in a London 
family. As soon as the patient is convalescent, but while the skin is 
| still peeling and thus throwing off poisonous epidermis, he goes by cab 
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ae : : . ta! 43 ail is inevitable. ‘Chey are drilled for an hour about sixteen 
pan GuenG he blic carriages on his times fail is inevitable. ‘They are d f sixte 
) , he public c¢ g 1 . ee Reps lv necessary ¢ 

and railway to the seaside, infecting th : : loi times in a year which is no more thar is absolutely necessary to 
jae infecting the bed and furniture of his lodgiu unes In a& yee satahs Sein aandketiiniarae 
wily, and, he ae icine knows nothing of any infecti enable meu, who are frequently required to act . conc nc mae 
The REOREs or einfontine process is adopted, and the next oceu- bodies, to do so with some httle prec en yy ag wehbe he . 
Lanting peeges mmFe take the disease It is obviously the duty being, when assembled, a mere disorganised mob, incapable ¢ 
puts o 6 LOGINS vs rea: eos . 


: ; : Ta Ct ae Y Polica oonaltiecs ita 
f persons who take a convalescent into a lodging while there is managing a crowd, The Commissioner of Police considers it a | 
o pe a i = 


: ‘ , » case beforehi redit to the aptitude and intelligence of the force that, with an 
still risk of = same Baagace opel momma ye it odbe a Broa census of drill P hch in the Army would be regarded as ridicule teria 
i agpen yom panty ; A lod rin, est 8 keeper who neglects dis- they act and move so well in large bodies when 26 18 eign ae #0 
ding and Lad gg Ae be enenaee uot only incurs great moral , call on them to do so; but he declares that there is not the slightest 
infection, Koy a Be a penalty of £20. Ina seaside town where, | desire to make them in any sense a military body. et: 
guilt but is a pena ine was very prevalent, this occurred, as The primary duties of the police ure, of course, t he repression 
a tew ri e the pear He on the spot:—A child died of the | and the detection of crime, The amount of repressive a 
I was told 7 pe es gscingtto the day after the funeral of that | exerted can only be approximately conjectured ; actual resu ts 
Sede ce 18 family et orant of what had happened, entered the | can be stated. Tn the year 1869 the metropolitan police were en- 
omer or eat, You have mentioned the case of a | gaged in 91,378 cases; 72,961 persons were appreheuded by them ; 
very same ape ‘nts, 
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| metropolitan police is that of acting as assistant relieving officers 
to unions which apply for their services, the policeman receiving a 
gratuity of 2s, 6d, a week from the parish authorities for hi ser- 
vices. In 1869 the police granted 443,974 orders for admission to 
casual wards, and refused 11,239, not finding the usual inquiries 
satisfactorily answered. The Commissioner states that this duty 
| is very distasteful to the police, and that their employment upon 
it is productive of no good whatever. The ordinary duty at the 
statious is interrupted ; the contact of the police with the casuals 
| as relieving officers detracts from their authority over them; and 
the casuals are a nuisance and ap annoyance to the police and to 
the residents in the neighbourhood of the stations. “It should be 
mentioned that the casual wards of workhouses are visited by 
superintendents and inspectors at uncertain hours during the 
night, and reports of inspections are forwarded to the Poor-Law 
Board; a small gratuity is allowed for this duty. There are also 
one or two other special duties for which a certain number of the 
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laundress’s child taking the fever, in — on ea aint an se cacente Gciint Uy cugiucms, The monies of 
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infction may be, communicated to the clean Nnen on ite way aE pele then” ‘Thees thes tHekens make ep mines cian halt toe 
home. The sagan, 4 re te itance ak Cian’ hein with | crime of the metropolis, A metropolitan police return stating the 
it 1s sent aA Quite recently I: iw in consultation a child suffers | number of the principal offences against property. in the last ten 
carbolic ac evintian. his slstar having died the day before of the | years shows an increase from 8807, in 1860, to 14,258, in 1869, The 
ing from scarlatina, his sister having ilor, whose work- | main increase is in simple laceny—viz., from 5123 to 9271; and 
same disease. ; —_ sin god gee peerage Fl Farceniea by servants increa:e | from 810 to 1263. Deducting these 
shop adjoined ei ge res ei , * , ij hich 1 a two offences, the total increase of crime in the nine years is 880, 
child. This Naps pega gta p rate icc ae The population in that time increased by more than half a million, 
penceree chit cabeing from a malignant form of scarlatina, and | After the pening of = F saapecshone ene ar php —_ 

eet . hha reengrocer’s shop. The family | inquiry was made as to the actua ber ves, receivers, 
napa ee ae is child’ ware, Stony passing pe Genucted persons known to the police. It was found to be 
who were tng ep in to the shop to distribute fruit and vegetables | 4836; but it is admitted that there are very many unknown, 
ee ig : » since I was consulted about a | especially young thieves, who snatch whatever property comes 
to their customers. eee time on Des Or pin nlaginascAttew. | keady: tavthale hands; and, being young and active, in crowded 
bed oo Aer atari pre ade giarrprin yg mhary her pianoforte neighbourhoods: are very difficult either to know or ,to catch, 
mp org ae by a man who was obviously unwell, and | The numbers in 1869 were — 1809 known thieves, 167 re- 
_ ge ry ecwasds ascertained, had been suffering from | ceivers of stolen goods, and | 2860 suspected persons, 
we A ia Wi 5 “scarlatina is in a house casual visitors | With regard to the detection of crime, the Commissioner has to 
noasiatins. “¥ ad ’ éladad. In the early part of the | observe that a detective force, necessarily working in secret, away 
should be hg coe" agate admitted as a visitor to a house | from supervision and control, is viewed with the greatest suspicion 
present donc r ti Pea . a She afterwards learnt that | and jealousy by the majority of Englishmen. The utmost care 
bg av varlatina, and a fortnight afterwards she sickened | and circumspection are required in the selection of such a force, 
= a ag ee A ounger brother of this young lady, some | and in seeing as far as possible that their duty is honestly and faith- 
_ ng Reena hey with scarlatina five days after return- | fully performed. Before 1869 the only detective force in the 
om tg sh sel after the holidays. On inquiry, it was found that | metropolitan police consisted of fifteen persons. The Commis- 
the boy ‘eith whom he slept had suffered from scarlatiua during } sioner states that they were and are a very able and pagadelerl 
the holidays. The master of a large school told me quite reeently | body, but numerically they were quite inadequate to the constan 
‘hs hi ils while at home at the end of the holidays | demands made upon them, the daily calls upon them arising in 
gay prmesttbong uit excited suspicion of scarlatina ; nevertheless, | the metropolis, and the enormous mass of inquiries and investi- 
had symptoms M4 him b ick to ‘school. Fortunately, the disease | gations made for the Government on important matters. In June, 
_ a G red is arlatina, About two years since an Oxford | 1869, the Secretary of State sanctioned an increase of their nuns 
shehenbeied sickened with scarlatina; and, in obedience to ber ; and the detective force now attached to the metropolitan 
vu ey from his parents, he returned home, travelling in a first- | police comprises a superintendent, three chief inspectors, three 
class carriage with five other passengers while the eruption was inspectors, forty sergeants, and 160 constables. Very _Breat tl 
fully out upon him. Medical attendants, especially those who | was taken in making the appointments. In the first six mont = 
practise midwifery, should be careful to avoid conveying the | the second half of the year 1869, they arrested 2416 romces and 
disease to others—washing and disinfecting the hands after | the convictions were 63°4 per cent of that number. A urge pro- 
touching a patient, and driving, or better, walking, in the | portion of these arrests were made in consequence of the ae 
open air are obvious precautions. A friend of mine, Dr. B., | sion of the more serious crimes, In those six months no complaint 
attributes the illness and death of one of his own children | was made against any of the detective force; in many instances 
to his having taken the child with him in his brougham | they were commended by the judges and police magistrates, 
when he was visiting « succession of cases of scarlatina, | Twenty-seven of this force are stationed in Scotland-yard ; the 
It is notorious that articles of furniture or clothing, if shut | others are divisional constables. The development of the detec- 
up without being cleansed and disinfected, may be a source of tive system will be carefully observed. _ : - 
danger for an indefinite period. Some years ago the following The Commissioner proceeds to describe particular ——— 8 
illustration of this came to my knowledge. A child, on a visit to of police duty. The results of the proceedings against ggars 
an unmarried annt in the country, sickened with scarlatina have been satisfactory. The number arrested in 1869 was _ 
immediately after |r urrival, and it is probable that she took the | and 2297 were summarily convicted, On the whole, through the 
disease with her. iue child died of the disease. More than a efforts. of the police, assisted by the action of the Mendicity 
year afterwards another niece, on a visit to the same house, took Societies, the begging nuisance, it is believed, was much abated. 
scarlatina and died. On careful inquiry as to the probable source With regard to costermongers, the regulations issued in conformity 
of infection, it was found that a dressed doll which had been with the Metropolitan Streets Act ot 1867 have worked well, and 
nursed by the first child during her illness, and which since her | the complaints against this class have diminished. The — 
death had been put away in a drawer, had been taken out and | of the vast number of vehicles and pedestrians traversing the 
given to the second child some days before she became ill. What streets of the metropolis, and the maintenance of order on occa- 
renders it the more probable that the doll’s clothes were the source sions which bring large masses of people together, are among the 
of infection is the fact that in the interval between the deaths of | important duties of the police, A very large number of summonses 
the two childre: some olcer children who had visited the house, were taken out with a view to checking furious and reckless 
but who had neither seen nor touched the doll, remained well.”’ driving, and additional constables were placed on the principal 
crossings to regulate the traffic and assist pedestrians; but the 
Commissioner represents that, in their haste, pedestrians run 
THE POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. unnecessary risk, and are often quite as much — a as 
2 metropolitan police district extends over a radius of fifteen | drivers. Three times in the last year—viz., on her ajesty’s 
ie ten Chamen tere exclusive of that ancient “ peculiar’ visit to. the City, and at the Harvard boat-race and the 
the old ‘‘City’’ of London, and embraces an area of 688 square Universities boat-race —larger crowds assembled than had 
miles. The rateable value of this area for the year 1869-70 was | been previously known. On the first of these occasions the duty 
£19,809,002; of the enormous actual value of the property in | of keeping ten miles of streets for the passage of the Royal cortége 
the charge of the police it is impossible to form an estimate. Since through an enormous crowd devolved upon the metropolitan 
1849 there have been built in the police district 225,322 new houses; | police ; 5566 were on duty, and it is calculated that not less than 
1030 miles of new streets have been added to the charge of the | 600,000 persons were present. On all three occasions perfect good 
police ; the population has increased from 2,473,758 to 3,563,410. | order was maintained, At the Harvard boat-race there were 
‘o meet this increase the available strength of the police has only | fewer depredations and less disorder than on any similar occasion. 
increased from £195 to 6672. For though the authorised strength | Among the duties of the metropolitan police may also be named 
of the metropolitan police of all ranks on Dee. 31, 1869, was $883, | attendance at fires within the district ; in 1869 13,963 of the force 
the men withdrawn for attendance at the public buildings | attended at 593 fires. The vacancies among the ‘ hackney-car- 
and offices, and under the Cattle Plague Act, and for the riage”’ attendants are now filled by polive constables. “ The 
service of private individuals (who pay their charge), reduced | standings for hackney carriages have been increased to 419, 
the number available for strictly police purposes to 7784; | accommodating 3430 cabs, and the railway stations accommodate 
and the regulation granting one day's leave of absence | 1112; consequently there are standings for 4542 out of 5782 cabs 
to each man every week brought the force down to 6672. | licensed. In the proceedings for the suppression of betting-houses 
The necessary further deduction for men employed on special and and agencies and lotteries great difficu ty has occurred in obtain- 
station duties, the sick, and for vacancies, left only 4996 actually | ing legal evidence ; but seventeen principals were convicted and 
available for duty in the streets, the total length of the roads and | fined, some of them £100, The books of two agents, who carried 
streets patrolled, and for the peace and security of which they | on a most extensive business, showed that the evil has pervaded all 
are held responsible, being 6708 miles. Two thirds of the men classes of society. 1 nder the supervision and registration of common 
are required for night duty, and the other third for day duty; | lodging-houses—another branch of police duty—the accom- 
and, in fact, during several hours of the day, the actual duty in | modation provided for the poor is much improved, and daily 
the streets of the whole metropolis devolves upon some 800 con- improving, without increase of payment. In twenty years above 
stables. There are 921 day beats, and 3126 night beats, the night | three million visits have been made to these houses without the 
beats being much shorter than the day beats. The longest beats occurrence of one assault on an officer, and without one just com- 
are those patrolled by the mounted police in the outer divisions. | plaint of intrusion in a “ private dwelling.’ The removal of sick 
The police rate is now fixed by Act of Parliament at 9d. in the persons from any common lodging house or room to a hospital or 
pound, of which one fourth is paid by the Treasury. The total | parish infirmary, under the Common Lodging- Houses Act, and the 
amount levied in the parishes for the year ending March 31, 1870, | fumigation of the rooms and disinfection or destruction of the 
produced £557,443. The pay of the force alone (which is in some | bed-clothes, if necessary, constitute a further benefit to the 
quarters confessedly inadequate) was £571,064. The discipline of | poorer classes. It is to be regretted that the Common Lodging- 
the force is kept up by the imposition of fines or dismissal, and, in | Houses Acts do not extend to public-houses, in some of which are 
cases of gross misconduct, by charging a man beforea magistrate. | to be found all the _ evils of over-crowding and neglect of 
The total number so charged in the last year was 20, out of a daily cleanliness and ventilation, | In consequence of the prevalence of 
average strength of 8883. The majority of the charges were for | famine or relapsing fever in the past year, the minimum cubical 
withdrawing trom duty, neglect of duty, or being drunk on duty. | space allowed for each lodger in a common lodging-house was 
Three men were permitted to rejoin the service after appearing | extended from 200 to 300 cubical feet. Improved ventilation 
before a magistrate. On the other hand, in the same year, police | has been generally introduced, and cisterns instead of water-butts 
officers were on fifty-seven occasions commended and rewarded | supplied, 
by the Judges for meritorious conduct ; and on twenty occasions The Smoke Nuisance Abatement Acts are enforced by the 
by police magistrates; and the Commissioners granted 1379 | metropolitan police, and the police had to interfere in more than 
rewards for special good service. The removals, deaths, and | 1900 cases last year. There are fifty-four different kinds of appa- 
withdrawals in the year were 979, constituting 11 per cent upon | ratus at the various manufactories, works, &c., within the metro- 
the strength, the smallest number since 1860. Of the whole 979 | polis, all of which work well and prevent nuisance from smoke. 
there were 26% dismissed for misconduct, and 144 compelled to | Bakers’ furnaces can be effectually altered so as to prevent 
resign in consequence of misconduct, or of physical inability mani- | nuisance, and with a considerable saving of fuel. The operation 
fested within less than five years’ service ; 261 voluntarily resigned; | of the Smoke Nuisance Abatement Acts has been of great service 
266 left with siou or gratuity; 45 died. The Commissioner | in clearing the atmosphere of London; the effect is especially 
remarks that the police are subject to great temptations, especially noticeable in the neighbourhood of the Lambeth and Vauxhall 
in the facilities given to them (often by those who ought to know _ potteries, nearly facing the Houses of Parliament, where there 
better) to obtain drink; at all times and in all weathers, under are bone-boiling and pottery furnaces, kilns, and gasworks in 
circumstances often very trying, they are expected to be prompt active operation day and night, consuming hundreds of tons of 
to act, ready of resourer, pertectly civil, That they should some- coal every twenty-four hours, Another duty performed by the 


metropolitan police are detached from the main body. Vifty-oue 
men, very carefully selected, were engaged last year in carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Contagious Diseases Acts at 
the several places in which those Acts are in operation, 169 
men were engaged on duty connected with the cattle plague, con- 
stables being posted day and night at every road round the metro- 
polis, and at railway stations and wharves, forming a complete 
cordon to prevent the removal of cattle without a license, 
Licenses were granted by the police in the year to move 301,626 
head of cattle, under stringent regulations. Six hundred and 
thirty of the metropolitan police were employed in the dockyards 
at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, and Pembroke, 
This arrangement, commenced in 1860, has effected a great 
saving to the Government in breaking up a long-continued 
system of petty larcenies carried on by the workmen and other 
persons employed, and evidently connived at by the old dockyard 
police; the marine-store dealers who purchased the stolen metal 
have nearly all left the neighbourhood of the dockyards. In 1861 
the police at the dockyards apprehended (besides deserters) 262 
persons, of whom 157 were convicted ; in 1869 only 60 persons, of 
whom 52 were convicted. 

This is a long catalogue of police duties. One or two other 
points remain to be noticed. The experiment of granting a 
weekly leave for one day to every member of the force has been 
a disappointment. In the higher ranks duties have had to be cast 
upon substitutes more or less inexperienced or incapable, and 
constant complaints from the public have been the result, while 
the constable himself becomes unsettled by the constant inter- 
ruption of duty. The Commissioner has felt bound to re- 
commend that the leave be for two days in the month, 
one to be a Sunday; the annual leave remaining at four 
weeks for superintendents, two for inspectors, ten days 
for sergeants, seven days for constables. The Commissioner 
is of opinion that the sergeants and constables have a 
reasonable claim to some increase of pay, and he proposes an 
advance to the following weekly rates:—Sergeants, 31s. and 
20s., according to their class; and constables, 26s., 243., 22s., and 
20s., according to class. The reserve is not now constituted so as 
to make it an object for men to enter it. The Commissioner 
recommends some changes; the extra reserve pay would be 4s, a 
week for 19 inspectors, 3s. for 70 sergeants, and ls. 6d. for 700 
constables, The reserves will be a body of men selected for 
ability, smartness, and good conduct, to be available for em- 
ployment on public occasions, doing ordinary duty at other 
times. The Commissioner has also to state that an increase 
in the police force of the metropolis is required. There are 
beats of more than fifteen miles in length. The system of 
beats is indispensable, but when, as is the case in most of the 
larger divisions, the day-duty beats vary from one mile to 
fifteen and the night-duty beats from 870 yard to three miles 
and 997 yards, it becomes practically impossible for anyone to 
know where the police-constable of the beat may be ‘at any 
given moment. The Commissioner proposes to establish 293 
tixed points, the most important points in each division, at 
each of which point a constable shall be constantly posted from 
8 am, to midnight, arrangements being made that, in the 
event of his being called away, his place will be sup- 
plied by a constable detailed for duty on a short beat 
in the vicinity, or by a hackney-carriage constable if avail- 
able. The public will then very soon know where to find a con- 
stable when they want one, These several recommendations for 
meeting real wants of the public will require an addition of 811 
constables. The Commissioner proposes that 200 be appointed in 
the current year; the various retrenchments made in the police 
expenditure will leave funds sufficient for this additional force ; 
and he trusts that sufficient funds may be available next year to 
justify a further addition to the force necessary for the protection 
and service of the public. To the see also he appeals to second 
the efforts of the police. The number of doors and windows found 
open at night by the police is almost incredible. Houses with 
valuable property in them are left entirely unattended, and the 
use of latchkeys renders the entrance of the professional thief very 
simple. The householder must not leave all to J upiter. 

This year, for the first time, a report from the Commissioner of 
Police of the metropolis, giving an account of the police and their 
work in the preceding year, has been laid before Parliament. The 
statements we have here presented are, therefore, founded on 
good authority. An annual report will tend to promote a good 
understanding between this important department and the public 
and to make improvements more easy and more acceptable.—Times. 


DR. MANNING ON THE OCCUPATION OF ROME.—In most of the Roman 
Catholic churches in London on Sunday there were special devotions, in- 
cluding prayers for the protection of the Pope, and, with but few excep- 
tions, remarks were made by the preachers on the recent events in Rome. 
In the cathedral church at Kensington Archbishop Manning preached a 
long sermon on this subject, taking his text from the passage in Scripture 
referring to Pilate washing his hands—a parallel, of course, being drawn 
between that personage and the » ing of Italy. The Roman question, so 
far from being at an end, as some suppose it is, said the Archbishop, is only 
beginning. He warned statesmen that the revolutionary feeling was 
spreading, and that public order was universally threatened by that of 
which England approved, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOaT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, E=q., the secre- 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, the silver medal of 
the society, a copy of the vote inscribed on vellum, and £1, were granted to 
Mr. John Cummins, coxswain of the Arklow life-boat, and £14 to the crew 
of the boat, in acknowledgment of their gallant services in putting off in 
that boat on the 2nd ult., during a heavy south-we sterly gale, and rescuing 
the master and his wife and the crew of three men from the schooner 
Dove, of Barrow, which became a total wreck on the Arklow sandbank. 
When rescued from the rigging the five poor creatures were in @ most ex- 
hansted state, as they had been exposed there for some hours before their 
perilous position was discovered, the darkness of the night preventing their 
being seen, and they being too far from the shore for their cries for help to 
be heard. Much risk was run by the life-boat men in effecting this*rescue— 
their boat having been repeatedly filled by very heavy seas. £96 were 
also granted to the crews of various other life-boats of the society for dif- 
ferent services during recent storms. Alvogether, the institution had con- 
tributed this year to the saving of 500 persons from shipwrecks on our 
coasts. Various other rewards were likewise granted to the crews of dif- 
ferent shore. boats for saving life from wrecks on our shores. Payments 
amounting to £3000 were ordered to be made on various life-boat establish- 
ments. The institution is earnestly appealing for support to enable it 
to meet the constant heavy expenditure on its large life-saving fleet, now 
baumbering 223 boats. T.H.N. had forwarded £10 to the society as “a 
thanksgiving for a safe voyage.” £3 5s, 4d, had likewise been eollected by 
Captain Hammond, after an amateur performance on board the Union 
steam-ship Cambrian, on her last voyage to England from the Cape. A 
legacy of £50 had been left to the institution by the late S. 8. Allen, Esq., 
of Finsbury. New life-boats had recently been forwarded by the institution 
to Pulling (Norfolk) and Portloe (Cornwall), where public demonstrations 
had taken place on the occasion of the arrival and first launch of the bcate— 
the Earlof Shaftesbury assisting at the inauguration of the Palling new 
life-boat station. It was also decided to form a life-boat station at Moville, 
in the connty of Donegal ; and to send a new life-boat to Greencastle, near 
Londonderry. Reports were read from the inspector and the assistant 
inspector of life boats to the institution on their recent visits to the coast, 
and Lue proceedings then Lerminated, 
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MUSIC. 


‘Tite first of the Crystal Palace concerts for the present season 
well attended, and in other respects as successful as could be 


veil red. No fuss was made to mark the event ; indeed, only the 

ee ed cheering Which welcomed Mr, Manns to his place sug- | 

prolong fF ea pe TY she howe | 
of another campaign. he orchestra showed | 


vested the opening ! 3 
Be ing but familiar faces to the audience; the audience must | 
noth yorn # familiar aspect to the orchestra ; and the programme | 
aah the old sort. Hence, as though there had been no interreg- | 
Si the Saturday concerts again took their place in he scheme of 
save valitan music. Beginning at once with that homage to 
ite area which is specially appropriate during the current year, 
tte managers placed two of the great. « om por ern important works 
iy their programme, the symphony in © (No. 1) wud the pinno- 
ea concerto in G (No. 4). Both are so well known, even to 
veurs of slight acquirements, that a dissertation upon their 
vpacter and claims would be superfluous.  Tnough if we point 
ont that they represent Beethoven at two very different stages of 
and, when placed in juxtaposition, enable the observant 
sure the enormous advance made by the master during 
The symphony was played with all the refinement 
delicacy and strength, peculiar to the Crysta! Palace 
while it need hardly be said that the preponderance 
ot Mozart over Beethoven, which is a characteristic of the work, 
nothing away from the enjoyment of the audience, Mr. 
Charles Hallé was pianist in the concerto, and his own dis- 
tinctive reading of the music never had a more forcible 
assertion. It may be our misfortune that we cannot 
accept his interpretation as a whole ; but it is an agree- 
able duty to acknowledge the manipulative skill with which 
all the movements were rendered. Mr. Hallé, who intro- 
duced two of the three somewhat extravagant cadences written by 
s-ethoven for the work, was heartily applauded, and recalled at 
the close of his task. The remaining orchestral pieces were the 
overture to “‘Oberon,’’ a march by Lachner, and the ball overture 
composed for the late Birmingham Festival by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. Though played with spirit and effect, and though 
essentially ad captandum in style, the last did not make much 
impression, Was this because the Crystal Palace audience have 
so long been fed upon the * strong meat ” of music that they care 
littie for milk’? ¥ The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, each of whom introduced a novelty taken from 
the Birmingham programme. Miss Wynne gave, less successfully 
than is her wont, the beautiful air ‘¢T mourn as a dove,” from 
Benedict's St. Peter ;’’ and the choice of Mr. Rigby was ‘Oh! 
it there be on this earthly sphere ’’ from Barnett’s ‘ Paradise and 
the Peri.’’ Neither air produced any special effect, 


NEW MUSIC. 
L' Echo de la Guerre. Fantaisie Militaire. Par CHEVALIER DE 
Konrskit. London: Chappell and Co, 

In this piece the composer has strung together three airs, after 
the approved fashion of modern arrangements. He has, however, 
been more careful than the average transcriber to study the ac- 
quirements of the average amateur. For this reason we can 
y commend his fantasia as being brilliant, without entailing more 
labour on those who master it than the result is worth. The airs 
chosen are ** Lutzow’s Wild Chase,’’ the ‘* Dessauer March,’’ and 
the ** Marseillaise,”’ all of which lend themselves readily to such 
treatment as each has here received, 
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}yys career, 
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The Princess Louise Waltz. Composed by CHARLE8 GODFREY. 
London: Ashdown and Parry, 

This waltz is fast becoming popular, for reasons not far to seek. 
In the first place, its themes are pretty, and as original as we can 
expect waltz themes to be nowadays. Next, the composer bears a 
name so famous in the history of English dance music as to supply, 
of itself, an adequate recommendation. Last, perhaps not least, 
the waltz is dedicated, * by special permission,’’ to the Princess 
whose name it bears, aud whose likeness adorns its —-.. If 
these things united cannot account for popularity, we should like 
to know what can. 


Keep Your Powder Dry. National Song, Composed by Dan 
Goprrey. London: Chappell and Co. 

The words of this song are by Mr. H. B. Farnie, who has 
elaborated and enforced tke famous Cromwellian precept with 
much terseness and vigour of expression. We would award equal 
praise to the music if we could; but Mr. Godfrey seems to have 
catered, in this instance, for those places of public resort where 
arattling chorus, with a swinging rhythm, is a prime requisite ; 
nomatter What the vulgarity of the theme. He has, no doubt, 
sneceeded, but at the cost of spoiling whatever good impression his 
song is otherwise calculated to make, 


Rondo for the Pianoforte. Composed by WestLeEY RicnHarps. 
. London: Lamborn Cock and Co, 
In these degenerate days of pianoforte composition, any work 
that comes to us in classical name and form deserves welcome and 
ukiudly notice. We therefore welcome Mr. Richards’s rondo ; 
aud extend to it no undue favour when we say that many 
passages are decidedly interesting as well as effective. The com- 
poser must take encouragement from the result, and, eventually, 
he may produce that which makes no concessions to the love of 
mere show—that bane of modern pianists. In the rondo before 
us there are too many signs of a desire to be on good terms with 
all parties. : 


Written by R. Reece; composed by 
BextruoLtp Tours. London: Chappell and Co, 

Aright good song is this. The words have the abandon with 
which, if at all, the pleasure of a rover’s life should be set forth ; 
and the music is worthy Mr. Tours’s practised and efficient pen : 
vigorous, but, where needful, tinged with the melancholy that is 
the shadow of gaiety ; emphatic in the beat of its rhythm; always 
melodious and admirably accompanied. This song will commend 
itself to the musician, not less than to those whose lyrical tastes 
run strongly in the direction of pirates, smugglers, and other 
breakers of the law. 


The Buccaneer. Song. 


The Blind Girl's Dream, Song. Written and composed by 
Louisa Gray. London: Chappell and Co, 

Words of simple pathos are here get to music of simple beauty. 
The composer has, in fact, given the lovers of genuine ballads a 
thing after their own heart, and the popularity of her gift is 
assured. Few, we imagine, could hear ‘The Blind Girl’s Dream’”’ 
expressively sung without being moved to that sympathy which is 
the best tribute to excellence. 


Lady Clare. Song. Written by Edward Legge; composed by 
Water Maynarp. London: Chappell and Co, 

The knightly story told by Mr. Legge has inspired his col/abo- 
rateur to some purpose. The result, at all events, is a song of 
more than average value. Attractive throughout, Mr. Maynard’s 
unsie often shows power of a high order in its way, ‘‘ Lady 
Clare’’ deserves our best wishes. 


FUNGUS SHOW AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This show, 
on Wednesday, proved very attractive. Notwithstanding the drought, a 
great many fine and curious specimens were exhibited ; and, as there was 
Lo collection in the first class (which was confided to edible fungi), the 
priz 8 were awarded to Mr. G. Worthington Smith and Mr. James English, 
whe collections were considered of equal merit; while the second prize 
was given to Mr. Hoyle. Lord Londesborough exhibited a fine form of 
Dendobium chrysotis, in great perfection; and there were many other 
objects of interest. Mr, W, Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., presided at a general 
clda. tree o'clock; and the following candidates were elected 
‘eliOws of the suciess, viz. :—Arnold de B, Baruchson ; the Rev. Arthur R, 
Cole, M.A. ; Major J. Grout Crosse, Mrs. Darbishire, Edward W. Green, 
Thomas Laurence Read, &c. 
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Lunacy, its Past and its Present. By Dr. Ronert GARDINER 
Hint, F.S.A. London: Longmans and Co. 

When Mr. Charles Reade’s story, ‘‘Hard Cash,’’ appeared in 
the pages of Ad/ the Year Round, with its startling episode of the 
confinement of a sane man ina private lunatic asylum, and the 
means used for subduing him to reason, the readers of the tale felt 
a Vague apprehension that, while licensed madhouses were profit- 
able establishments for their principals, nothing but an improved 
ystem of inspection, greater caution in the committal of patients, 
and vastly increased facilities for ensuring inquiry on the appeal 
of any of the inmates would secure people from the possibility of 
being imprisoned at the will of interested relatives, and either 
kept in confinement by an artfully prejudiced distortion of their 
statements, or tortured into lunacy by a system of barbarities 
inflicted as punishments for their opposition to the indignities 
offered them by subordinate keepers. It is probable that the 


eminent novelist put the case with all that intensity for 
which he is famous; and his attack upon the con- 
stituted authorities who administer the laws for reputed 


lunatics was so vigorous that the conductor of the journal (the 
late Mr. Charles Dickens) disavowed any personal concurrence 
with the opinions of his leading contributor, Mven this reassur- 
ance, however, failed to remove from many minds the uneasiness 


which Mr. Reade's narrative had produced, Lt was remembered 
that the same subject had been made the serious motive for another 
book published a quarter of a century ago, and still sold at the 
railway stations. ‘There was, of course, the natural expectation 
that what might have been possible in the days when we read 
“Valentine Vox’’ at school and shuddered over the agonies of 
Mr. Goodman would be at least highly improbable now that 
legislation had advanced in every direction; and, on the whole, 
we were willing to make a very large allowance for the sensa- 
tional element necessary for the production of a_ highly 
dramatic story appearing in weekly instalments. Unfortu- 
nately for our comfortable conclusions, however, certain reports 
have very recently appeared in newspapers which show plainly 
enough that the practices at vhe private and even some of the 
county lunatic asylums in this country are so little known to 
otlicial inspectors, and so carefully concealed from visiting magis- 
trates, that there is still a dim obscure, which imagination, sup- 
ported by occasional proof, may fill with horrors. Not long ago 
the condition of an escaped lunatic, accidentally brought to the 
publicity of a police court, elicited indignant remonstrance from 
the Bench. ‘The evidences of cruel usage were so obvious that 
one or two under-keepers were actually made an example of, and 
even the principal had to plead ignorance, and to appear deeply 
distressed at the discovery. Only the other day an appellant, 
after vainly endeavouring to call the attention of the appointed 
inspectors to the fact that he had recovered from the partial 
aberration for which he had been confined, contrived to obtain his 
freedom, and made use of it to make a calm protest before a 
magistrate against his illegal imprisonment; the result being that 
he was relegated to the care of his keepers, with the advantage of 
a promise that special attention should be called to his case 
during the period that would elapse betore the next official 
visitation. ‘This is one part of the question which any reference 
to the condition of the inmates of asylums must always suggest ; 
but it is only a small part of it. The treatment of the actually 
insane, for Whose security and ultimate restoration such establish- 
ments are intended to provide, is still a subject requiring legis- 
lative interference; and to those who imagine that cruel restric- 
tions, secret and barbarous punishments, and brutal repression 
belong to a past age, and have long been practically unknown, we 
refer to Dr. Gardiner Hill’s book, which is a suflicient authority, 
inasmuch as its author was long engaged as superintendent to a 
a large county asylum, and has devoted his efforts to the abolition 
of all restraints in the treatment of lunatics, except continual 
vigilance, and the use net only of medical but of circumstantial 
remedies. Like most books on medical subjects, this little volume 
is partially occupied in a defence of its statements against former 
opponents; but, without reference to these disputes, the cases 
which are there recorded, and the narrative of the experiences of 
the author in his investigations, are so suggestive of what may be 
the present condition of numbers of insane persons, in places 
where the traditions of the past are not wholly abandoned, that 
they may furnish a basis for an inquiry that will lead to a com- 
plete reformation of the mode in which the luuacy laws are made 
to operate. 


What Shall My Son Be? By Francis Davenant, M.A. 
London: 8. W. Partridge and Co. 


When Master Wilkins Micawber indignantly reminded his 
family that he couldn’t be born a bird, he only uttered a protest 
which might justly be made by a great many boys, to whom an 
unsuggestive inquiry is made as to what they “would like to be. 
[t ought not to surprise any vaguely-questioning parent or Pum- 
blechookian uncle who suddenly tackles a defenceless lad with 
such a question, to receive for reply that the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, the First Lordship of the Admiralty, the head 
partnership in the house of Baring, or the Presidency of the United 
States, were equally immediate objects of ambition; and yet such 
an answer would be deemed more impertinent than the absurd 
proposition that a boy who had not yet left school should have 
surveyed the entire social arena, and made up his mind where 
to take up the gauntlet for a conflict suited to his 
prowess. As a rule, parents and guardians require to be instructed 
not only in the method of discovering the particular inclinations or 
talents of the young people under their charge, but also in the 
obligations which guardianship involves, to select a possible 
career, in which the demands on their own pecuniary resources 
will not exceed their ability to meet while the necessary training is 
being completed. To those who, having ‘‘a little influence ’’ in any 
particular profession, yet hesitate because they are not quite sure 
they can afford the preliminary expenses, as well as to some who 
are actually ignorant of what is required in order to enter any par- 
ticular branch of the public service with a probability of success, 
the book now before us will be serviceable; and it may be made 
still more useful in indicating to boys themselves what are the 
real conditions which they must expect in any professional pursuit 
for which they believe they have a preference, founded on 
conscious qualifications for fulfilling its duties. The Ohurch, the 
Bar and Legal professions, Medicine, the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine services, the Army, Civil Service both here and in India, 
Architecture, Painting, Literature, Science, and various branches 
of occupation ‘in the City,’’ are touched upon with a plain, 
frank statement of many of their difficulties and most of their 
requirements ; while an appendix at the end of the book is, per- 
haps, most practically useful of all, since it contains not only 
examples of the subjects included in examination-papers for can- 
didates for naval cadetships, the mercantile marine, the Bar, and 
the Civil Service in its various branches, but furnishes inform- 
ation as to the regulations that must be observed in entering on 
the course of study and the rules laid down by the examiners. A 
more practically suggestive book it would be difficult to name, and 
to those who find the question which forms its title a pressing 
difficulty it may be of real and valuable assistance. 


The Castaways. By Captain Mayne Ret. London: T, Nelson 
and Sons, 


This story narrates the perils of a sea-captain and his two 
children, who, with a wonderfully sagacious Malay pilot anda 
faithful Irish seaman, escape from a wreck, and reach in an open 
boat the island of Borneo. To those acquainted with the 
vivid pictures of wild life for which the author is famous, it need 
scarcely be remarked that the deliverances from starvation by 
means of gigantic oysters, and equally gigantic fruit (which has to 
be brought down from the trees by musket shots), are not less sur- 


prising than those from gavials, constrictors, and gorillas. ** The 
Castaways ’’ is, however, more than a mere sensational tale; and, 
attractive as it is sure to become to juvenile readers, it conveys, 
along with the excitement of the story, much information about 
the natural history of those islands, where birds, fruits, and 
animals are themselves so strange and startling that any true 
description of them appears at first to partake of the exagger- 
ations of romance. 


The 


or, Sceond Sight. By Atison Gann, 
Provost and Co, 

Portraits through which secret visitors keep watch, stones that 
move With uw sprig from the mouth of subterranean passages, 
priestly conspiracies, mysterious ladies, dark plots, and half-ruined 
castles scarcely serve to make a book other than dull if it be 
written in that style which went out with “The Farmer of Ingle- 
wood Forest,” without ever attaining to the perfection of that 
once popular model. Even the occasional intervention of an 
Trishian with a genuine brogue fails to lift * The O’ Neiles’’ into 
an interesting story; and when we learn at the end that ‘ there 
are many who to this day cin point out the spot where stand the 
now mouldering ruins of what was once O' NeileCourt,’’ we deter- 
mine, on our next visit to the western const of Ireland, carefully 
to abstain from making any inquiry about such a dreary locality. 


O Neiles ; London : 


TWO BOOKS OF 
Poems hy the late William Leighton, 

Lougmans, Green, and Co,” 
Poems, By ‘Titornron Weurs, 

and Co, 

Both these books—Mr. Leighton’s being the best—belong to 
a class which has of late years largely increased. An extensive 
poetical literature is at the command of almost everyone who can 
read, and in that way a certain degree of poetic culture is at 
the service of all who have poetic sensibility enough to use it. 
The result is scen in various particulars, but very strikingly in 
volumes like these two. In both we have some portion of poetic 
apprehensiveness, and a certain power of graceful versifying ; in 
both there are evident traces of considerable reading of recent 
poetry. In the case of Mr, Willian Leighton we are informed 
that his acquaintance with Euglish poetry was wide; and in him 
we discern a beautiful mature, and much more. Some of his 
poems, too, are capable of communicating a gentle pleasure which 
is not alloyed by any positive faults. Mr, Wells, too, is readable 
by those who are not fastidious. But in neither of these two 
volumes do we find anything which other than very friendly 
readers would be likely to remember; in neither, to speak truth, do 
we find any composition which could be honestly called a poem 
in any strict sense of the word. We by no means apply here a 
high standard; we simply exclude what is not distinctly song. 

M. W. Leighton comes nearest to the mark, as we have i a 
stated. He seems to have been the nephew of Mr. Robert 


VERSE, 
Second Edition. London: 


London: Longmans, Green, 


Leighton—ofteu mentioned in these columns—who (also dead) 
was a true poet, and of a high class too, though not high ix that 
class, 


Tuk EvvucatiIon LEAGUE.—The annual meeting of the London branch 
of the National Education League was held on Wednesday night. The 
report gave at length the history and work of the society since its forma- 
tion. Although the Government bill fell short of the views of the com- 
mittee, it yet contained many valuable provisions, and might be expected 
greatly to improve the classes coming under its operation. It was resolved 
to continue the existence of the branch, with a view to assist the central 
executive in carrying out the Birmingham programme, 

GARIBALDL,—Garibaldi has written from Caprera, Sept. 27, to say that 
he "shall not go to France,” but should like to see England, * the classic 
land of peace,” take the initiative in the formation of a world-wide 
Areopagus, and thus put an ent to those savage massacres with which at 
this moment Central Europe is cursed, If he desired the triumph of the 
Prussian arms it was because he longed to see the overthrow of the most 
execrable tyrant of modern times, He was a prisoner through the influence 
of Bonaparte over the Florence Government. He suggests that Nice should 
be mude the place for holding the meetings of the Areopagus, 

EXPORTS 'TO FRANCE AND GERMANY.--The Board of Trade returns, 
now issued for August, state that in that month we exported only 15,999 
small arms; in the same month of 1868 the number exported was 40 509, 
and 1869 29,065. In the first eight months of 1868 the number of firearms 
(small) exported from the United Kingdom was 843.132; in the corre- 
sponding period of 1869, 210,089; and of 1870, 225,506. The export of 

gunpowder in the month of August amounted to 1,447,816 ]b. in 1868; 
1,312,121 lb, in 1869; 1,274,568 1b, in 1870, In the first eight months of the 
year 1868 the export was 11,144,1061b. ; of 1869, 10,243,311 1b. ; of 1870, 
11,785,708 1b. The export of coals from the United Kingdom to France in 
the month of August amounted to 147,058 tons in 1868 ; 164,266 tonsin 1869; 
and 228,274 tons in 1870. In the first eight months of the year, 1,281,382 tons 
in 1868; 1,333,063 tons in 1869; 1,626,114 tons in 1870. The export of coals 
to Prussia in August amounted to 78,655 tons in 1868, 57,203 tons in 1869, 
only 492 tons in 1870, but it is not our fault that she took no more; in the 
first eight months of the year, 388,342 tons in 1868, 372,466 tons in 1869, 
349,652 tons in 1870, The export of coals to the Hanse Towns in August 
was 64,894 tons in 1868, 75,743 tons in 1869, 18,798 tons in 1870; in the firss 
eight months of the year, 626,557 tous in 1868, 564,835 tons in 1869, 497,045 
tons in 1870. The export of coals from the United Kingdom to neutra 
countries of Europe in August, 1870, shows a large increa‘e over August! 
1869, in the instance of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 

THE LATE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AND THE PEACE QUESTION,— 
The advocacy of Peace—European disarmament and a general system of 
international arbitration—claimed prominent attention at the late Social 
Science Congress at Newcastle. Amongst the influential gentlemen who 
took part in the meetings and di-cussions on that occasion, and supported 
decided peace views, were many of the leading members of the Social 
Science Association, including Mr. G.W. Hastings, its founder and honorary 
secretary. In the Jurisprudence Department papers in favour of pacific 
principles of international law and modes of arbitration were read by Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi and Mr. Thomas Beggs. Respecting the paper by the 
latter gentleman, the Newcastle Chronicle observes:—‘‘ The arguments by 
which Mr. Beggs sought to sustain both propositions were of the most 
cogent character, and, we observe from the subsequent discussion, were 
cordially indorsed by the Duke of Northumberland, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, and 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. The war has given a vast impulse to peace 
principles.” On that occasion Mr. Richard, M.P., mentioned a number of 
interesting examples of the successful application of arbicration in pre- 
venting war and settling national differences. The discussion resulted in 
the passing of a resolution requesting the council of the Social Science 
Association ‘*to appoint a committee to consider whether some general 
scheme of international arbitration or conciliation cannot be recommended 
for adoptien.” During the stay of the congress in Newcastle, a crowded 
and enthusiastic peace meeting was also held in the Townhall. Mr. Joseph 
Cowan, jun. (preprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, and son of Mr. Cowan, 
M.P.), occupied the chair. Eloquent speeches were delivered by Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., Mr. Cowan, Mr. John Hodgkin (of Lewes), the Rev. Dr. 
Rutherford, Mr. Arthur Trevelyan, J.P., the Rev. J. OC. Street, and other 
gentlemen. Resolutions were unanimously passed in favour of the abolition 
of standing armies and the establishment of a system of international 
arbitration. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS AND RAILWAY OFFICIALS,—To Dalton and 
Herschel belong the credit of first directing atcention to persons suffering 
from colour- blindness, who may even themselves be in happy ignorance of 
the fact, because of this peculiar condition of vision not necessarily de- 
fecting the eye or interfering with the ordinary requirements of sight. 
We understand that those practitioners who examine men for employment 
upon railways and who take the trouble of testing whether the person 
before him suffers from colour-blindness or not, discover it no unusual fact 
to find them erroneous in recognising certain colour rays, and that the 
shades wherein most err are red, yellow, green, and blue, the red being 
mistaken for yellow by some, the yellow for green, the pale green for 
cloudy white, and the blue for black, the very shades which all persons 
working upon, or connected with railways or holding situations 
wherein coloured lights are employed, as in vessels at sea or light- 
houses, should be perfect in, as a mistake might prove disastrous 
to many. Indeed very few persons are perfect in their colour 
vision. Dr. Wilson, who is an authority on the subject, states that one 
person iu every eighteen is colour-blind in some marked degree, and that 
one in every fifty-five confounds red with green. Any one of this fifty-five 
must needs be a dangerous person if intrusted with the working of coloured 
signals ; accordingly, it behoves railway companies to test periodically, 
through their medical officer, the condition of vision ia detecting colours 
of their operatives; for if colour-blindness exists we know education of the 
eye or treatment will not improve it. We know a gentleman who slwa;s 
recognised light red as violet; and when lightning existed in the atmo- 
sphere the flash always assumed a violet hue to him. Men, then, who pace 
the deck of a steamer on watch, sigual-workers and railway guaids, -hould 
be even above suspicion of being colour-blind ; and, to avoid danger, their 

efliciency should be properly tested,—AMedical Press and Circular, 
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GENERAL 
HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD, 

GENERAL He8RWARTH VON BitTenreLp, 
porn in 1796, took part in the campaign of 
1813; in 1863 he obtained the rank of General ; 
in 1864 he commanded the expedition against 
Alsen, and for that feat of arms he was 
awarded the Prussian order ‘ Pour la Mérite.’’ 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld also commanded the 
army of the Elbe in 1866, and took rapid pos- 
session of Saxony. He enjoys the perfect con- 
fidence and friendship of his Royal master. 
He is commandant at the great fortress of 
Coblenz, and, being in charge of the German 
reserves, has the duty of forwarding reinforce- 
ments to the armies in the field as they aro 


wanted. 


BEFORE METZ. 
THE FORTIFICATIONS, 

A.THOoUGH we have already published some 
description of the defences of Metz, the stout 
resistance it offers renders it worth while 
refreshing the reader’s memory with the sub- 
joined details, which appear in a letter from 
the besieging lines dated the 2nd inst. 

The town of Metz, with the great cathedral, 
lies for the most part on the east side of a branch 
of the Moselle, which forks off from the main 
stream at La Grange aux Dames, and for:.s the 
islands of Chambiére, and, lower down, of 
Sauley and St. Simphorien. A large suburb, 
however, stands on the first of these islands, 
The inner fortifications surround the town con- 
tinuously, with the exception of one gap to the 
routhward, which is covered efficiently by the 
branch of the Moselle which divides the isla ds 
of Sauley and St. Simphorien. On the north 
of the Isle de Chambiére are two important 
forts on the inner line, one at the north-western 
angle of the enceinte, the other detached in the 
plain of the island, but connected with the 
enceinte by a covered way. On the south of the 
inner line are the Redoubt du Pate to the east, 
and the Lunette d’Arcon to the west, both con- 
nected with the enceinte by a covered way. The 
western side of the inner line is covered by the 
great Fort Moselle on the further side of the 
main stream of the Moselle, a double crown work 
of immense strength and magnitude, inclosing 
great magazines and arsenals. To the south of it 
the bastion of Ile Sauley sends out a long spur of 
fortifications, which crosses the Moselle, and 
terminates in a redoubt on the furtherside. Nor 
is the eastern side of the inner line less strongly 
protected. In front of the enceinte looms the 
great double crown work of Belle Croix, Cor- 
montaigne’s masterpiece, to the full as large as 
Fort Moselle, and more highly favoured by its 
natural position, To the south of it stands Fort 
Gisors, a minor detached fortification which serves to complete 
the circuit of connection with the Redoubt du Pate on the south. 
Thus the town of Metz is, in fact, environed by two lines of forti- 
fications, the continuous enceinte with its bastions and what I 
may term the outer cordon of the inner circle having intimate 
connection with the enceinte. 

Of themselves these defences would muke the place all but im- 
pregnable, but they are by no means the most important defences 
of this extraordinary fortress. There is an outer circle of detached 
fortifications, each of which is the complement of the other, and 
of which no one can be assailed without the assailant laying his 
account to be enfiladed by at least two of the others, Let us begin 
with those at the Moselle, on the north of the town at La Grange 
aux Dames, and work round, proceeding first in an easterly 
direction. After climbing the bank of the stream we come to the 
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GENERAL HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD, COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN RESERVES. 


chaussé leading to Bouzonville, and crossing it we almost imme- 
diately come on the great glacis of Fort St. Julien, This is an 
outlying fort of the first magnitude, covering the whole of the low 
summit of a natural eminence, and having on three sides a natural 
glacis, therefore of great extent. It lies about two English miles 
from Metz, in a north-easterly direction ; and a little to the north- 
east of it is the monastery and wood of Grimont, the former of 
which has been scientitically diverted from ecclesiastical to mili- 
tary purposes, About a mile anda half due south of St. Julien, 
and about a mile due east from Fort Belle-Croix, is Fort les 
Bottes, a great hog-backed structure chiefly of earth, which 
has been thrown up as a precautionary measure, either im- 
mediately befofe or immediately after the outbreak of the 
war. Its position is very important as a link between St. 
Julien and Fort Quelen on the south. It stands a little 
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to the south of the great chaussée from 
Metz to Saarlouis and Saarbruck, while 
as yet the bisection has not taken place, 
Forward about a mile from Les Bottes, and 
on the chaussée just before it bisects, is a 
village named Belle-Croix, which must ndt, 
however, be confounded with the fort of the 
same name. Here also there are many earth- 
works and guns; but the latter are mostly 
field artillery, and paucity of ammunition keeps 
them tolerably quiet. About a mile and a half 
south of Fort Les Bottes, and about the same 
distance from Metz, is Fort Quelen, also an im- 
portant structure, dominating the main road to 
Strasbourg and the adjoining flat country, as far 
as the telegraph on the elevated ground before 
Mercy-le-Haut. ‘Turning now westward, and 
inclining to the south, we come to Fort St. 
Privat, at a distance of about two miles and a 
half both from Les Bottes and Metz. Its value 
consists in the command it has of the eastern 
side of the valley of the Moselle, of the road 
from Nancy, and of the railway lines which 
converge behind it. Leaving it, we come to 
the Moselle again, this time on the south-west 
side of the town; and, striking up due north, 
we have nothing in the shape of fortifications 
till we climb the great hump on the top 
of which stands Fort St. Quentin, the greatest 
outwork of Metz. St. Quentin is a complete 
fortress in itself; it could hold out were all 
its neighbours taken, and it may safely be 
termed impregnable, looking at the combined 
strength of its natural position and its vast 
fortifications, Not only does it dominate the 
country to the south, south-west, west, and 
north-west, but it frowns outward to the east, 
and its great guns would play an important 
part in the defence against an attack on the 
inner fortifications of Metz. North-west of it, 
about a mile on the top of the bluffs, lies 
Fort Flappeville, or Les Carriéres, the natural 
position of which is not so strong as that of 
St. Quentin, because the elevation on which it 
stands is not isolated, while it is open in the 
rear, and therefore requires St. Quentin as the 
complement of its defence. It, however, acts 
as a defence over a great tract of country to 
the west, and keeps a besieging force at a re- 
spectful distance, so that it cannnot reach the 
edge of the bluffs and pitch projectiles down 
into Metz, Due north from Metz, about two 
miles, and standing in the middle of the plain, 
bounded by the Thionville Railway on the west 
aud the Moselle on the east, lies Fort St. Eloy, 
the last and not the least important of the out- 
works of Metz. Its province is, in combination 
with St. Julien, to take care of the valley of the 
Moselle to the northward, and to dominate the 
great road to Thionville. All these fortitications 
(exe pt the little Belle-Croix) are furuished with heavy guus of 
position, and it is believed that there is no lack of aumunition 
for the use of these great fortress guns, although field artillery 
ammunition is short. 


THE GERMAN LINES, 


From the Moselle, on the east side, the 7th Army Corps hold 
the line of environment lying in the villages of Magny, Peltry, 
and Mercy-la-Haut, which last, by-the-way, is partly burnt, on 
as far as Ars Laquenexy. ‘Their foreposts and feldwachts are a 
little further forward, but not so far as they were a few days ago, 
when the foreposts were at La Grange aux Bois. The left of the 
Ist Army Corps lies in Columbey, which is also considerably 
burnt, feeling the right of the 7th in Mercy-la-Haut. Its second 
line extends to the northward in the villages of Ogy, Flanville, 


Retonfay, Gras, and Ste. Barbe. The first line lies in Coincy, 
Montoy, Noisseville, Servigny, and Failly. The whole of this 
latter line is within range of the great guns of the great Metz 
outwork of St. Julien, which occupies the summit of a mamelon 
Between the first and second line there is only an interval of 
about a mile. To the front there lie, first, the foreposts, then the 
feldwachts, and lastly the single sentries, within 800 yards of St. 
‘Julien. ‘The first line occupies a continuous intrenchment, the 
continuation of which runs right round Metz. All the villages 
are roughly fortified by barricades, chevaux-de frise, &c. ; ne ee 
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are broken through all the houses for firing; and, 
deed, every village forms a very respectable, if rough 
and ready, festuvg. The foreposts lie either in single 


houses, also well fortified by intrenchments and barricades, 
or in the field behind earthworks of no incousiderable magnitude. 
The feldwachts (field-watches) chiefly occupy woods or the gardens 
of chateaux. A feldwacht, which may be taken as typical, is at 
Lauvalliere, an isolated brewery on the great route, two kilometres 
nearer Metz than Mentoy. Here lie two companies, arms in hand, 
and ready for a sortie from the enemy at any moment. To the 
left, at the hamlet of La Plauccette, is another /« Idwacht in a deep 
ravine. Here I had to dismount and grope up the slope beyond 
to the knoll on which the solitary sentry kept his watch within 
easy shot of chassepot from the ramparts of Fort St. Julien. We 
could see with the naked eye the Frenchmen moving about the 
fortress and circulating about the environs both of it and of the 
town, which lies to the southward of it, the great eminence of 
Mont St. Quentin, with its mass of fortifications on the summit, 
dominating the whole valley from the further side of the Moselle. 
All the front which I traversed was pitted over with the craters of 
shells. The men of one of the regiments were erecting quite a 
permanent barracks of wood, the sides covered with earth, a 
little way in the rear of Lauvalliere, To the north Noisseville 
is densely filled with Prussian troops; Nouilly, which lies 
between it and St. Julien, is neutral ground, occupied by neither 
army, while the French are in force in Mey, which is still nearer 
the fortress. We went forward to the edge of a wood near Mey, 
accompanied by two Prussian patrol-dragoons, and got a warning 
to go back in the shape of a sharp fusillade from out a garden in 
the environs of Mey. ‘To complete the narrative of the localities, 

the environment is taken up on the right of the lst Army Corps 
by the Landwehr Division, consisting of three brigades, each six 
battalions strong, under the command of General von Kummel. 

They cover the ground round nearly to the Moselle on the north, 

The General commanding the Ist Army Corps, his Excellency 

von Manteuffel, lies in Ste. Barbe, a little to our north, As the 
second officer commanding hereabout, he has the nominal com- 

mand of all the army on this side the Moselle since the departure 
of General von Steinmetz, who also had his quarters in Ste, Barbe. 

Our immediate commander is General von Pritsolwitz, who is over 
the Second Division of the First Army Corps, and who has his 
quarters two kilometres behind us, in the little village of Puche, 

where likewise is the post. 

FIGHTS AND INCIDENTS, 

On the 28th there was a fight of some considerable magnitude, 
The Prussian foreposts occupied in no great strength the village 
of Colombey, where there are three large chateaux, in the upper 
stories of which there had been left by the aborigines a consider- 
able store of grain. They have taken refuge in Metz, and pro- 
bably acquainted the French of the existence of these stores, 
Anyhow, in the afternoon of the 28th, the French in large num- 
bers, and covered by the artillery of St. Julien, made a dash at 
Colombey, their advance followed by a number of empty waggons. 
For once they surprised the comparatively weak Prussian fore- 
posts, and drove them out of Colombey. Covering their operas 
tions by throwing forward tirailleurs into the woods to the front 
and towards La Plancette, they filled the waggons with the 
grain and started them on the return journey. But mean- 
while the Prussian artillery had come to the front, and 
the shells fell thick among the Frenchmen in Colombey and the 
convoy on the road. The former scuttled back in great haste 
under the guns of St. Julien; the waggons went on at a gallop; 
but, out of thirty-six only fourteen succeeded in getting safe off. 
The rest were arrested in transite by the influence which the 
Prussian shells exercised on the animals which drew the waggons, 
an influence which manifested itself in limbs blown in a variety of 
directions. There was no great loss in killed or wounded on 
either side. A Captain of the 44th was killed under circum- 
stances which are a disgrace to civilised warfare. When his 
detachment was in retreat he fell, wounded severely, but not 
mortally. His men placed him in shelter and then left him, as 
they fell back. | When they recovered the village they found the 
corpse of their Captain mangled barbarously—his fingers cut off 
for the sake of the rings he wore, and his throat cut from ear to 
ear. The Prussians are justly incensed at this atrocity. 

Deserters and the Prussian prisoners whom Bazaine has sent 
back concur in representing the condition of the troops inside and 
around Metz as being very bad in the matter of food. They are 
living chiefly on horseflesh, and have neither flour, rice, nor salt— 
the latter want being the subject of much complaint. The 
discipline of the troops is represented as good, and the morale of 
a character very different to that of the disorganised horde I saw 
throw down their arms at Sedan. But the Prussian returned 
prisoners unite in abusing the domineering greed of the French 
officers, who care nothing, comparatively, for their men, provided 
their own wants are satisfied. This selfishness seems forcibly to 
have struck the honest Prussians, who are used to treatment so 
different. 

Between the foreposts of the two armies a tolerably genial 
feeling prevailed till the action of the 28th, which I have referred 
to. My friends here tell me that a Prussian mounted patrol the 
other day left a note under a stone addressed to the French 
officer in command of the forepost asking whether he could 
accommodate the Prussian forepost officer with a bottle of cham- 
pagne, At the next round the bottle of champagne was duly 
found along with a request for a little knot of salt, which, of 
course, was complied with. The alertness and completeness of 
the Prussian .forepost system is a great feature of the army, 
and one of the leading causes of its success, At night the 
feldwacht goes forward to the post occupied during the day 
by the farthest outlying sentry. Here it breaks right and left 
into small pickets, leaving astrong nucleusin the centre. The front 
ata distance of two or three hundred yards, is continually traversed 
by cavalry patrols, who often ride right in among the sleeping 
Frenchmen, whose system of night vigilance is not at all what it 
should be. Then there is a pistol shot and round of bootless 
chassepot firing in the dark—the daring Uhlan dashes out through 
the red-legs, back to his supports. Talking of chassepots, I may 
mention that the Prussian forepost troops are now extensively 
arined with these weapons, to enable them to cope on equal terms 
with the French tirailleurs. Of the second battalion of the 4th 
Regiment seventy-five men are so armed, or rather seventy-five 
chassepots are in use, and are transferred from feldwacht to feld- 
wacht, as the changes of guard are made. One whole regiment 
(the 35th) is armed with the chassepot. This settles the question 
as to the relative merits of the chassepot and the needle-gun in the 
eyes of the Prussians. 

The Prussian army have obtained, from sources which I am not 
at liberty to mention, complete charts and full particulars of the 
position of the French troops lying around Metz.  Bazaine’s 
forces—that is to say, the army driven back on Metz after the 
battle of Gravelotte—is not permitted to enter the town of Metz. 
The whole army is encamped on the slopes of the fortifications 
either of the town or of the outlying strongholds, in the inter- 
vening country, and in the various villages which still remain in 
the possession of the French. The forts are garrisoned by Mobiles 
and National Guards, 
town. 
army. 
the ohain extends southward to the front of Belle Croix, 


Upposite Flanville lies the 8rd Army Corps of the French 
Its nearest forepost is in the wood in front of Mey, and 


The 


3azaine’s head-quarters are inside the | 
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mass of the corps lies in the rear. Within the last few days a 
considerable camp has been established on the slope of St. Julien, 
looking towards Flanville. We can see the white tents, 
and the red-legged gentlemen strolling about them. Their 
patrols, mounted and on foot, cross our front so near 
that the countenances of the men can be made out with 
the glass. The Prussian fe/dwachts could pick them off quite 
easily if they chose; but there is an order against firing at small 
detached parties. The French do not practise the same civility. 
A single man cannot show himself on the advance line without 
being blazed at by aregular volley, which seldom takes any effect, , 
the firing being so wild. The guard changing is a great time for 
a waste of French powder and shot all along the line, and Belle 
Croix spitefully throws a few shells on the brewery on the great 
chaussée constituting the chief forepost on our right front. 
Directly in front of us is Montoy and the important forepost, and 
to its left is another forepost in an isolated house on another 
chaussée, where stood a battery of Prussian artillery in the action 
of Sept. 28, that did much execution among the French troops. 
Another battery stood at the brewery (Lauvalliere), which en- 
filaded them on their retreat, which was what Mrs, Malaprop 
would call ** precipitous.” 

The few Prussian soldiers who casually fall into the hands of 
the French are now never detained more than twenty-four hours. 
One of the men thus returned has informed me that the scale of 
rations issued to the French troops is at the rate of one loaf to 
every twelve men per day—about tour men’s bread according to 
the ordinary issue—and a scanty portion of horseflesh, On the 
other hand, rations are full and good in the Prussian lines, but 
extras are comparatively dear. A dozen of eggs costs about 2s., 
and half a gallon of milk about Is. 6d, ; but, besides being dear, 
such delicacies are very scarce. The few inhabitants left have 
not many fowls, and fewer cows. Their disposition, too, is the 
reverse of kindly to the Prussian troops, and some stringent 
measures have been found necessary to put a stop to shooting 
from behind hedges. 

About two o'clock, on Oct. 1, we observed that a Prussian 
battery stationed across the valley, at a place named Longean, 
about a mile nearer Metz than St. Germains (where was finished | 
the battle of Gravelotte), and on the great road between Metz 
and Paris, was firing shells down into the valley below. Every- 
body expected to see St. Quentin interfere with this game, which 
it could easily have done, for Longeau is not above a mile and a 
half from that fort; but its grim sides remained without a single 
wreath of smoke, while the white puffs continued rising rapidly 
from the battery at Longeau. Presently a great smoke rose ip 
the valley, evidently the result of the shell-fire, and with the com- 
bined aid of our glasses and our maps we made out that the 
village of Moulins-les-Metz was burning. This village is close to 
St. Ruffine, and adjacent to the river, between which latter and 
the village there is an earthwork. Our conjecture was that French 
troops were engaged in strengthening this earthwork when the 
Prussians opened fire, and that a casual shell set light to 
Moulins. It burned fiercely till late in the evening.—Correspon- 
dent of Daily News. 

General Bazaine keeps the investing force at Metz actively 
employed. On Sunday last he attacked with considerable num- 
bers the division of General Kummer, After a severe engagement 
the French retired (or, according to the German account, were 
driven back) with considerable loss, The German despatch says 
nothing about the Prussian losses. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 

Tue following is an abstract of a paper read before the Social 
Science Congress at Neweaatle by Phillips Bevan, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
editor of the Food Journal :— 

Although itis one of our most important social questions, the 

apathy and ignorance of the public on the subject of adulteration 
is astonishing, As eaeh person thinks that all others are mortal 
except himself, so he imagines that adulteration affects any class 
but his own; and although we acknowledge its prevalence, and 
cry shame when we read of any particularly bad case, the sensa- 
tion is but momentary, and we go on our way as before. What is 
adulteration, and what does it mean? It means the lowering of 
the physique of the nation, the poisoning of the people, the dete- 
rioration of our constitution; end, morally, a fraud practised by 
the seller on the buyer—a cheating to which we have become so 
callous that it has hardened our conscience for honesty in other 
and bigger things. The great difficulty in dealing with it is that 
the Government is so slow to move; and even men in high places 
practically defend it by declaring that it is not so bad as it might 
be; that the buyer must leok to himself, and so on. It is also 
very common argument that people bring adulteration on them- 
selves by buying such very cheap articles—so cheap that they can- 
not be good for the money. But they do so in ignorance; and if 
the seller was compelled to label his goods with the names of the 
real ingredients, such as ‘best butter mixed with starch, 
mashed potatoes, and horse-bone oil;’’ coffee, with bread- 
crumbs and sand;’’ ‘tea, with iron-filings;’’ ‘sugar, with 
chromate of lead;’’ ‘‘beer, with salt and cocculus indicus,’’ 
it is not the least likely that their cheapness would tempt the 
buyer; and, if a certainty of detection and punishment followed, 
we should find that the sellers would think twice before they 
offered such articles. It is strange that, in all our sanitary ma- 
chinery, the food question and its purity have been so overlooked ; 
but pure food is as necessary as pure air, good drainage, or whole- 
some water; and it ought not to be left to the philanthropist 
to remedy the evil, with the tolerable certainty that he will 
only get snubbed for his pains. It is % Government question, as 
important as that of education or the Irish Church; and it ought 
not to be the duty of a private member of the House of Commons 
to bring in a bill. 

With a view to arouse public interest, in conjunction with 
Messrs. J. M. Johnson and Sons, of Castle-street, Holborn, in 
February last, I established the Food Journal, feeling that there 
was a great want of some public organ to discuss these matters ; 
and so convinced was I that no bill could properly be passed 
without the knowledge of the legislation which prevailed in other 
countries, that the late Earl of Clarendon was applied to for 
permission to address the various British Legations and Con- 
sulates abroad on the subject. His Lordship not only gave 
that permission, but evinced his great interest in the matter 
by requesting that a circular should be drawn up, embody- 
ing all the inquiries on food matters that it was desired to 
make. A thousand of these were accordingly issued through 
the Foreign Office; and Earl Granville, who has taken up the 
subject in the same warm and earnest spirit as evinced by his pre- 
decessor, has forwarded for publication in the Food Journal a mass 
of valuable information which has never before reached this | 
country. To detail even an epitome of these answers would take 
up far too much of the time of this meeting. I will, therefore, 
only briefly touch on some of the main points of the first question 
of the circular—viz., ‘‘What legislative enactments at present 
exist in the country to which you are accredited respecting the 
adulteration of food and drink? Are these laws actively enforced; 
and how far do they appear to meet the evil?’’ Very valuable 
information comes to us from the United States, in Mr. Thornton’s 
report, which adverts to the difficulty of getting systematic in- 
formation, even through the well-arranged machinery of official 

| correspondence. The State legislation varies very much in the 
different States; some possessing no legislation at all, and others 
| inflicting very severe penalties. Each State legislates independ- 
ently; and, in so doing, often delegates the regulation of these 
matters to the various town or county authorities within their 
| borders. As a general rule, the adulteration of alcohulic liquors is 
| almost universal. 

In Rhode Island the penalty for adulteration of food, drink, 
and drugs or for selling unwholesome food, is imprisonment up 

, to six months, or a fine up to 200dola, In Vermont, for adul. 
teration of medicine, imprisonment up to two years, or a fine up 


to 400 dols. For selling adulterated intoxicating Hi jnors, fro), 
10 to 300 dols. for each offence. For selling unwhoiesom. ber Fs 
visions, imprisonment up to six months, or fine up to 300 dols, 
For adulterating bread or any food with impurities injurions to 
health, imprisonment up to two years, or fine up to 300 dols In 
Ohio, for adulterating spirituous liquors, a fine of 100 to 500 dols 
and imprisonment for ten to thirty days. In Indiana, for aduy). 
terating any food or drink, a fine of from 50 to 4500 dols. and. 
discretion of the Court, imprisonment up to three months, 
Illinois, a fine up to 100 dols., or imprisonment up to three mot); 
In Missouri it is a misdemeanour, punishable with imprisonme);: 
up to one year, or a tine up to 500 dols. ; but adulteration of intoxj- 
cating liquors with strychnine or any other injurious substance js. 
felony, punishable by imprisonment from two to five years, Ky, 
liquor-seller has to appear before the county clerk, aud enter j;; 


yf 


In 


a bond of 500 dols., with good security, not to mix or adulterar. 
his liquors with any material, not even water; the penalty f.; 


non-compliance is a fine from 450 to 500 dols. There is also a ‘yey; 
rigorous inspection and testing of all spirituous liquor: imports | 
into that State. In Mississippi adulteration is punishable ji,y 
imprisonment from one year to five years, Cincinnati appears :), 
turn its attention more to milk, for the sale of which the rules 
are extremely strict. Each milkseller has, under a penalty of 
100 dols., to have his milk inspected and tested, that it should 
not be watered, or the produce of diseased cows, or of cows ki pt 
in stables and fed upon garbage. The address of the duiry 
whence the milk came, must be legibly painted on each stall. 1), 
Georgia every baker, brewer, distiller, grocer, merchant or otler 
person selling pernicious or adulterated food and drink, and also 
all accessories after the fact, are liable to a fine up to 1000 dols., 
imprisonment up to six months, whipping up to thirty-nine las) 
and to work in a chain-gang up to twelve months. In Texas the 
tine for adulteration is from 20 to 500 dols. Th aWs generally 
work well throughout the States, but all the reports show this 
there is generally a pretty high standard of reputation amongst 
the dealers, although it is at the same time true that the syste in 
of comprehensive laws, and the knowledge that they will be 
strictly enforced, tends to preserve this feeling. 

Tha Prussian Penal Code provies that any person selling adul- 
terated or spoiled goods shall be liable to a penalty up to 50 dol 
or imprisonment for six weeks, with confiscation of goods, In thos. 
cases it is not necessary that the seller be aware ot the adultera- 
tion, for he is liable just the same. If death ensue, the seller is 
punished with death; but if only severe bodily injury, the ponlty 
is imprisonment from ten up to twenty years. Av Konigsburg 
there is an additional law respecting the sale of damaged meat, 
and particularly of pork containing frichine. At Leipsic the 
same regulations are in force, but the police are not active. At 
Hamburg, if any injury happens to the buyer, the seller is liable 
to be imprisoned for from three months to four years. 

In Holland the Dutch law is very similar to the Code Napoleou, 
and inflicts a punishment of imprisonment for from six days to 
two years, with a fine of from 16 to 500f. The adulteration of 
bread with copperas or vitriol is dealt with by an imprisonment of 
from two to five years, and a fine of from 200 to 500 fl. Not only 
is punishment provided for people who mix ingredieuts for 
adulteration, but also for those who manufacture or sell 
the ingredients, knowing that they were to be used for adultcra- 
tion. 

Any fresh legislation on this subject should be compulsory in 
its character, and not permissive. All articles of consumption 
which are manufactured should have their ingredients declared, 
for there is a feeling prevalent amongst manufacturers—as, for 
instance, cocoamakers—that as long as their articles contain 
nothing hurtful, they are at liberty to call them by the gencral 
name of cocoa. Still, a sophistication is, to a certain extent, a 
fraud, and every purchaser has a right to know what he is pur- 
chasing; and although we might be safe in the hands of the 
largest and most respectable manufacturers, there is a consider- 
able class of unprincipled makers who are not above taking adviau- 
tage. Differences of opinion sometimes occur as to the relative 
hurtfulness of certain common adulterants; and an emiuent 
authority has assured me that he had grave doubts as to whether 
alum was not a good thing instead of a bad one. I would suggest 
that there should be a Food Sub-department formed, which 
should take cognisance of all food legislation and _ supplies. 
To it a board of two or three of the most eminent analytical 
chemists should be attached, who should examine and pronounce 
upon all disputed chemical questions, and whose opinion should 
be law. The sub-department should have the election of, and a 
certain amount of control over, the county and borough 
analysts, whose appointment should be compulsory and not 
permissive ; neither should it rest with vestries or corporations, 
many of the members of which are often largely concerned in 
adulteration. Inspectors should have power to visit and take 
samples from all dealers in articles of food, subject to certain 
checks, so as to prevent any risk of tyrannical domiciliary visits. 
They should also have the power of testing the supplies furnished 
to public bodies, such as union contracts; for guardians have fre- 
quently a habit of accepting tenders for food at a price at which 
the real article cannot possibly be supplied, as a London union 
board did the other day in the case of butter. In cases where 2 
petty dealer declares his ignorance that the goods which he sells 
are adulterated, I should make the onus of proving this fall upon 
him, and then it would be for the Food Sub-department to take 
the matter up and prosecute the manufacturer. When adultera- 
tion takes place before importation, as in the case of the Maloo 
tea mixture, the department might well provide the machinery for 
setting consular and other influence to work to prevent it, and 
might also step in as the proper arbiter between conflicting 
interests. In this very case a great fraud on the public was 
allowed to go unpunished because the Customs could not legally 
forego the duty. 

As to offences, when proved, I am no believer in either a very 
small or a very large fine ; but I would have no sliding scale at the 
option of a magistrate. For the first offence the penalty should 
be sufficient to make the offender smart in his pocket ; for the 
second I would double it, and have an affiche detailing the offence 
put outside his door, as also outside the door of the church, police- 
station, and Townhall for a month. The case should also be 
advertised in the local papers at the offender's expense. For the 
third offence there should be imprisonment for one month, with 
hard labour. Adulteration is either a fraud, or it is not, and it 
should be punished like any other cheating. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND THE LABOUR REPRESENTATION LEA@UE.—At & 
meeting of the council of this league, held last’ Saturday, the following 
resolution, on the motion of Mr. R. M. Latham, the president, «as carried 
unanimously :—* That, as the election of schoo) boards will soon take place 
throughout London, as well as in several of the provincial cities and towns, 
it is » paramount and pressing duty on the part of working men to use all 
the influence they possess to secure the return of representatives of their 
own order on such boards, the constitution of the same being of +pecial im- 
portance to working men, seeing that their children will be chiefly s {fect d 
by the character and action of the-e boards.” Tt was also agreed that the 
league should take all the steps in its power for giving practical ¢ifect to 
the foregoing resolution. The reply of Mr. Forster to the deputation of 
working men who waited upon him last week in reforence to the mode of 
electing the members of the e!ucation board for the metropolis has been 
well received by the members of the branches of the National Education 
Leagne in London, and the working classes generally, During the next 
fortnight @ series of district meetings of working men are to be held 
throughout London, nnder the auspices of a body of gentlemen taking @ 
deep interest in the education of the people, for the purpose of creating an 
organisation by which the return of a fair proportion of bond fide working 
men to the board may be promoted at the coming election in November. 
Snb-committees are to be appointed, who will commence their active W ork 
as soon as the Education Department issue the uniform regulations, 
as promised by Mr. Forster, under which the elections are to take 
place. Amongst the working men who have been already announced as in- 
tending candidates in the different districts are Messrs, John Osborne, 
George Howell, Robert Applegarth, William Trant, George Odger, and 
Benjamin Lueraft, It is intended that an effort shall be made to yet at 
least one third of the board—whioh, as at present, settled, is to be forty 14 


number-—elected from the working classes 
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NOTES FROM INSIDE PARIS. 
(From the Diary of a Besieged Resident, tn the * Daily 
News.) 

Rocurrort, who was regarded even by his 
friends as 2 vain, mad-brained demagogue, has 

sroved himself one of the most sensible and prac- 
tical members of the Government. He has 
entirely subordinated his own particular views to 
the exigencies of the defence of the capital; and 
it is owing to his good sense that the Ultras have 
not indulged in any revolutionary excesses, 

M. F. Pyat announces, in the Combat, that the 
musket of honour which is to be given to the man 
who shoots the King of Prussia is to have inscribed 

upon it the word ‘ Peacemaker.’’ We have taken 

it into our heads that the German army, Count 

Bismarck, the Crown Prince, and all the Generals 

of the corps d’armée are in favour of peace ; and 

the only obstacle to its being at once concluded 
lies in the obstinacy of the Monarch, whom we 
usually term “that mystic drunkard.’’ 

The Mobiles, who receive If. 50c. a day, com- 
plain that they are unable to support themselves 
on this pittance. The conduct of these peasants 
is above all praise. Physically and morally they 
are greatly the superiors of the ordinary run of 
Parisians. They are quiet, orderly, and, as a 
rule, even devout. The other day I went into 
the Madeleine, where some service was going on. 
It was full of Mobiles listening to the prayers of 
the priest. The Breton regiments are accompanied 
by their priests, who bless them before they go on 
duty. If the Parisians were not so thoroughly 
conceited one might hope that the presence of 
these villagers would have a beneficial effect 
upon them, and show them that the French- 
men out of Paris are worth more than 
those within it. The generation of Parisians 
which has arrived at manhood during the 
existence of the Empire is, perhaps, the most 
contemptible that the world has ever seen. If 
one of these worthies is rich enough, his dream 
has been to keep a mistress in splendour; if this 
has been above his means, he has attempted to 
hang on to some wealthy vavrien. The number 
of persons without available means who somehow 
managed to live on the fat of the land without 
ever doing a single day's honest work had become 
enormous. Most of them have, on some pretext 
or other, sneaked out of Paris. One sees now very 
few ribbons of the Legion of Honour, notwith- 
stading the reckless profusion with which this 
order was lavished: the Emperor’s flock, marked 
with a red streak, have disappeared. 

The latest Ultra paper publishes the account of 
a meeting which was remarkable, it observes, for 
the “excellent spirit which animated it, and the 
serious character of the speeches which were de- 
livered at it.’’ This is one of these serious ora- 
tions :—‘‘ The Citizen Arthur de Fonvielle recom- 
mends all citizens to exercise the greatest vigilance 
as regards the manceuvres of the police, and more 
especially those of the Préfet of the Police. This 
Ministry has passed from the hands of a Corsican 
into those of one of the assassins of the Mexican 
Republic.’’ I derive considerable amusement from 
the perusal of the acts which are daily published 
reviling the world in general for not coming to 
the aid of Paris. I translate the opening para- 
graph of one of them which I have just read :— 
“In the midst of events which are overwhelming 
us, there is something still more melancholy than 
our defeat; it is our isolation. For a month 
the world looks on with an impassibility, mingled 
with shame and cynicism, at the ruin of a nation 


which possesses the most exquisite gifts of socia- | 


bility, and which was the principal jewel of 
Europe and the eternal ornament of civilisation.’’ 
Nothing like having a good opinion of oneself. 

I send by this the last official news from the 
Liberté of this evening :—‘*The latest canard is 
that 10,000 Prussians are in a wood near Villejuif, 
where they have been driven by the French. As 
they, in the most cowardly manner, decline to 
come out of it, the wily Parisian braves are rub-« 
bing the outer circle of trees over with petroleum, 
asa preparatory step to burn them out.’’ This 
veracious tale is believed by two thirds of Paris.’’ 

We have a bread and a meat maximum; but, 
to force a butcher to sell you a cutlet at the tariff 
price, one has to go with a corporal’s guard, 
which cannot always be procured. The Gazette 
Offciclle contains a decree regulating the sale of 
horseflesh. I presume, if the siege lasts long 
enough, dogs, rats, and cats will be tariffed. I 
have got 1000f. with me. It is impossible to draw 
upon England, consequently I see a moment 
coming when, unless rats are reasonable, I shall 
not be able to afford myself the luxury of one 
oftener than once a week. When I am at theend 
of my 1000f. I shall become an advocate for Felix 
Pyat's public tables, at which, as far as I under- 
stand his plan, those who have money pay, and 
those who have not eat. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Serr. 30 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED —B. ATKINSON, Leeds, inn- 
caper, 

BANKRUPTS.—T. B. COUSENS, City, ship valner—J. 0, 
HAINES, Duke-st Manchester-square, auctioncer—s. W. 
WEAVER. Isling’ grocer —T. BR BROCK LEBANK, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, boot and shoe dea er—R. O. DAVIS, 
Milton-next-Grave: , licensed vietualler—W. DIXON and 
EB. CLARKSON sed 1illiners—J. LEE,  Silver-place, 
builde . Birkenhead, boot and shoe 
A. t iton, attorney—L. THURLOW, 


SP 


Ns.—A. and W. E. M. CAMP- 
Tes Edinburgh. vine; merchants — 
Oban. baker—J AL COUSTC Prin street, 


gh. keeper of a fancy emporium—J. MILLAR, Grindlay- 
treet, Alaberh; clothier—K. NAPIER, Sauchiehall street, 
lasgow, tailor, 


ea ee Tresvay, Oct. 4. 

BANKRUPTS.—E. J. BATH, Whitechapel, printer—J. 

FRITH, 'Trinity-sqi ‘8. GOWLAND, East 
¢, bookseller — + metal bre ; 


el-keeper— 


Oldham, an-waste «de 
Craper—J, POTTS and 
KUANE, Sale, ¢ 

Hall, cotton-spinner 


To SHORT PERSONS.—Anyone (Male or 
Pemale) wist Hi 


Micure, by means ©: 


RAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 2} gs, 
Bright § and Ormoulu Mountings, elegent design 
te most varied assortment of Bronzed Fi ers. Catalogues 
bost-free.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, Strand, London. 


: -AaTIN ar TAT EP 5 : 
FUSH-EATING KNIVES and FORKS, 
ie DEANE and CO, have in Stock a large and elegant variety 
\ rticl Quality and Vlati 
ver dozen Knives, trom 42>. tel 
tiplete, £4108. to £11 18a, 
Established a ’ 
Deane aod Co, ai, King Willinn-etreet, Londen t 


r Warranted the best 
and with Forks, in 
re free by post 


trice 


ibe 


rhge 


CHAPMANRNR’S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. | 


Containing, in perfeet purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the 
finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet 
for Children and Invalids. 


DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—* It is incomparably superior 
to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets ; or 3s. tins, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


Orlando Jones and Co., 18, BILLITER-ST., LONDON, 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL Rice Starch, THE STRONG 


. AND PUREST MADE. 


LINEN , 


THedding 
Gan Outfits, 

ef? VA ’ i) Se from 

PWS OR 

same a, £20 to £100. 


Berceaunette, in pretty rose-bud chintz, 30s, 
Book of Sixty Illustrations of Ladies’ Underclothing, Baby Linen, &e., Gratis and Post-free. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, PICCADILLY (OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH). 


aie (SOLMANS BRITISH = CORN-FLOUR, 


; woe PREPARED FROM RICE. 


The Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (300,000,000) of People. 
Ts unequalled for BLANC-MANGE, Custanps, PupDINGS, CAKEs, Soups, &c, 
Is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANC-MANGE, 

Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 
taste, then add a pinch of salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin paste; then add the 
remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or cinnamon, Boil gently for eight or ten minntes, well stirring in 
all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa mouldto cool, Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 

‘‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior 
to anything of the kind now before the public. 


“ EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F R.S., Medical Officer of Health, St, James's, Westminster, &c,” 


(CCOLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 1 lb., 4 lb., and + lb. packets. 


mee 


COMPAGNIE COLONIALE, 


OF THE BEST COCOA AND SUGAR ONLY, 


Forming the most Nutritive and Economical Breakfast. 


No mixture of Flour, Arrowroot, Starch, or other useless or pernicious matter. Recommended by the medical 

authorities to DELICATE PERSONS and those suffering from INDIGESTION. Not deprived of its most 

valuable ingredient, the Cocoa Butter, and in fact the only form of Cocoa which preserves to the consumer all 
those beneficent properties of which this precious aliment is susceptible. 


WHOLESALE, 4, PALL-MALL. Sold by the principal Houses in the Kingdom. 


OZOKEHRIT (OAENED OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous bril- 
liancy of light, 2nd burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
They will be found a great boon and ernament to all ASSEMBLY AND BALL-ROOMS, the intense heat and 
injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great bardness adapts 
thei for all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 34. perlb. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and 
insist on using no others. Wholesale (only) of the Patentees 
J. CG. and Jj, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 

who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained, 


K, SCH) oy ” » 210, REGENT-ST- 
POLLACK, SCHMIDT, “1A SILENCIEUSE,” °“ioxvos, wv. 


THE ONLY REALLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE ON THE ROTATING HOOK 
PRINCIPLE, WITH 
PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 
which no other Machine possesses, not excepting the ‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson.” 
Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. Instructions gratis. Agents wanted. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


£6000 WORTH, BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. All at 2s, 11d. per yard. 


AT WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 


A B R I E L’S 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists (Established 1815) 
64, Ludgate-hill, City; and 56, Harley-street, W. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken pean s Sagrenes: 


PTS BOOTHING SYRUD Tt oil relices the SWEET SCENTS 
tos oe, oltre te call Treen pa ete LIGN-ALOE. OPOPONAX. 
hittin her “as Wright as abutton.”" ths very plea-ant LOVE-AMONG-THE-ROSES. 
elieeesy 9 ; the H ce and is the het" known FRANGIPANNI. 
remedts ¢ yeentery and diarrloes, whether arising from teetn- 


AND 4 THOUSAND OTHERS. 
—_—_—_——_— 


ab 2a, 6d. ench ; or three Ry 
op in@ case, 7a. oS, 


Fong Streets 


ingeroth sses 


Robe all Medicine-Vender at | Ad per Bottle. 


CURSIT RE.—SAMUEL WEBB and CO, 
S Dining-Room Suites, in Moroceo, 4 gs, to 30 gs, 
bree ing-Room Suites, in silk, Legros £15 to £50, 

Bed-Roor ites (superior), $zs8. to 30 gs. ~ 7 ma . + 

Redding of Every Description, at wholesale prices YILMER and SON'S various New and 

452 and 434, Oxtord-street, London, W. Catalogues free. Beautiful FABRICS for Drawing, Dining Room, and 

7 Lit Jurtainsand Furniture. Carpets of every description : 


7 17 of all kinds. Plans sti- 
YOUT or RHEUMATISM ‘ane taken and Esti 
is quickly Relieved ated Catalogne post-free. 
and Cured in a tew days, 31 and 82, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
by that celebrated Medicine, ses ; 


BLAIR'S GOUT ar HEUMATIOC PILLS, A nme 4 . 
They require no restraintot diet J OSEPU GILLOT’S STEEL PE 
or confinement during their ase, e Sold by all 
and are certain te Stationers 
prevent the disease sttacking throughout 
any witel part the World 


x 0 7 , 
LCouas tT RiCrs BENZODYN 
‘The Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough, 
and ali Wasting Diseases, 
Cholera, Blood-spitting, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, 1s. t4d , 28. 9d. per Bottle. 
London ; 2, Lower 5eymour-street, W. 
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Curis Ls r Gentlemen's Hatr directly it isapplied. Sod 
at ds. 6d., 5s. 6d.; sent free for 64 stamps. Of all Chemists 


MNOOTHACHIE, HEADACHE, and 

NEURALGIA,—HODGE'S * SOZODONTA " is the ouly 
certain Cure for ‘Loothache (without touching the tooth) 
Headache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, To be had «f 
all Chemists, from Is. 14d.; or inclosing 15 stamps to London 
Dépot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Molbe 


r TO WHOEVE MAY PROVE THAT 
£51000 astavak’s SEMOLINA, which 
has obtained ‘Twenty-four Prize Medals in the G =xhi- 
! Hier and tar more nutritious th 
ir, Pearlina, &e, Highly rece 
for tnfants and Tnvali 
ix, Blancmanges, 
, &e., ab Sixpence per yp 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY. 
The Medical Profession recommend the use of 


N ORSONS’ Pi of PEPSINE, 


iu ¢ 
Sold in Bottle 
by all Pharmaceut 
and the Manutacturers, 
Thomas Morsonand Son, 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London, 


When you ask for 
GUENF!I ELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds n substituted 
for the sake o tra profits 


N° MORE MEDICINE 
yl : 70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 


SLICLOUs R 


NTA AKABICA FOOD, 

Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
» Constipation, Flatulency, 
Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 
Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 


which e 
sumpt 
Vhlegm, Low 
Vomiting, V 
Complaint 

Cure No. 68.41%: ** Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi 
hess Cannot praise this lent food too highly.”” 
Regent-st., London, W.; 
3, Williaim-street, New York, 
In Tins, at is. 14d. ; ue , 28. 9d. ; 1Z1b., 228, 

80 


A 
DU BARKY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


ing, Valpitat 


Alb, 28.501 d.; 21b,,68.; 121b., 308.5 24 1b. he, 5 
and 
DU BARRY'S I FECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
alb., 26.; 11b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 


ILE and DIGEST IC 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of A 

Torpid Liver, 
entirely Cu 


yIN 
, WIND, 

ite, 
stiveness, and Henitity, 
d, without Mercury, by 

DR. KING'S 
DANDELION ANID) QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at ls. I4d., 28. Hd., and 4s, tid. a Box, 


DYS PEP TIC S. 


son of the great benefit derived trom the use of 


the most diflident have testifle 
cal men of the highest standin 
of Indigestion and Liver Com 
boxes, at Is, Igd., 2s, Ud, 4s, ¢ . Prepared only by 
'Twinbe Ny » Queen, 
80, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


[2 IGESTION.—* workeley, Sept. 3, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—I feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my 
gratitude for the great benetit [ have derived from taking 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
“For a length of time [ suffered exeruciating pain from 
indigestion and wind in the stomach, having tried nearly 
every remedy withont deriving any benefit at all; but after 
taking two bottles of your valuable lills, | was quite restored 


t value, and medi- 
di their use in cases 
! by all Chemists, in 


to my usual state of health 

‘Please give this publicity, for the benefit of those who 
may thus be afflicted, 

“IT am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
* Henry ALLrass. 
“To the P ietors of Norton's Camomile Pills,” 
ay ~ 2 
UDSONS’ DYES. Sixpence per Bottle. 
LAVENDER and SLATE are now added to the already 

popular fifteen Colours tor Dyeing Ribbons and small articles 
ef clothing. Of Chemists everywhere. 


rw ny ’ 
I AIR DYE. — BATCHELOR'’S 

INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown, The only one 
that remedies the evileffects of bud dyes, 48. 6d.,78., and 148., 
of all Pertumers and Chemists, Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st. ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., E.C. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
A Have it in your houses, 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Ernptive Affectiona, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 


Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Cuemist, 
113, Holborn-hill, London, 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 
e 


PASTE is frreatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

JOHN GOSNELLand CO.’8 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 
purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


HRISTIE’S PERISCOPIC Spectacles, 


as recommended by Wollaston, giving more light, a wider 
field, and less strain upon th yes.—George Christie, Manu- 
facturer of the Latest Improvement in Spectacles, &c., 2, 
Hanway-st., Oxtord-street, W. Lilustrated Lists post-free. 


HteeLLow a v's PILLS 


vresent the only safe and 

invigorating a debilitated constitution. 
ering from impaired digestion 

should give this 

impartial trial, 

y on stomach, liver, and kidneys, 


’ , 
E E I ESS ENC E 
Meat. 
EXTRACT 
rtified by eminent Medical Analysts 
re, most nutritic apd ‘wholesome. 
Sold in Boxes, 2s Sd., 
by all Grocers, Italian Warehonsemen, and Chemists ; 


certain means « 
Persons of nervou 


WHI" 


It is deservedly pronounced 
the most certain remedy. 


MMASTERS’S 
UNIVERSAL 
HAIR RESTORER, 
fragrant, simple, and stainless, 
restores the hair to a 


luxuriant growth, and effec- 
tually restores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in bottles, 3s. each. 


. Y x 
LEA AND PERRINS. 
The ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘ The only 
Good Sauce,” 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’s Sauce. 
Beware of Imitations, and see the names 
of Lea and Perrins on all bottles and 
labels 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACK WEL}, 
LONDON; 
and sold by all Dealers in Sayers 
throughout the World 


| 
| 
| 
| 


9 
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SIX COLOURED PLATES. cs 

WII be ready on the 4th inst., price One Shilling, The 


pes ‘RATED LONDON ALMANACK 


FOR t*71, 
containing ee 
SIX COLOURE ) PICTURES 
emblematic of 2 z 
ENGLAND, SCOPLA D,AND IRELAND, 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process; iT 
from Paintings by V. Bromley, A. Hunt, J. Proctor, and T. 

sulman, 
TWELVE LARGE PORTRAITS 


of the Z 
KING OF PRUSSIA, NAPOLEON HE, 
and the Leading Generals in the Franco-German War; a 
Astronomical Diagrams of Kemarkable with 
Explanatory Notes; coe saa 
TWELVE ILLUSTRALIONS OF SPORT ING DOGS, 
by 8. Carter, as Headings to the Calendar ; Sal 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
esty’s Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Offic 


Phenomens, 


AR PANIC. 
CHEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S. ; 
Extraordinary sale of Black, Coloured, Fancy, and Plain Silks, 
‘The War Panic has enabled B. and C.'s agent in Lyons to pur- 
| chase the most extraordinary lots ever offered since the year 
| 1848. Upwards of 100,000 yards are now being submitted, from 
33s. 9d. to 5 gs. Full Dress, 


AR PANIC. 
BLAUK VELVETS, 1500 DRESSES. 
i s Silk Ve:vets, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
7 jp2t ER 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 
ERRY-CORD SILK 


A perfectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey, Brown, Grenat, Drab, &c. 
This very elegant Fabric, in all the above Colours, 


30s, to 458. the Drees, 
 & HE 


£2 lie. tudgs Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—AKER aud CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


V AR PANIC. 
BLACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP are now Selling the Largest, Cheapest, and 
Richest Lot of Black Silks that have been 
ered since the year 


viz , Gros Grain, Glacés, Vraps de France, and Cashmeres, &c., 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
AP 


Now ready, a plete Collection of 
New Fabrics, lus, 6d. to 25s. the Dress. 


Bankers; Law and) University Terme; Fixed and Mc 
Festivals; Aunixeesar es Acts of Partiament passed duri 
session of 1870; Revenue «nd Expenditure; Obituary « : 
nent Mersous; Christian, lewish aud Moh wnmedan © aleacare: 
‘Tables o: Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; Limes of 
High Water; Host-Oltice Regulations, together + ith . large 
amount of u-efal and valuable information, which has duriug 
tie past twenty three wars maue the ILLUSTRATED LO 
ALMANACK the mort acceptable aud elegant compa iv 
the library or drawing room table; whilst it is universal y 
acknowledged to be by far the cheapest Almanac Kk ever 
ished. at a y . 
pore unprecedented demand for the ILLUS PRAT ED LONDON 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the Propric to sti 
reater exertions to secure 
favourable as that which has hitherto placed it 
cond only to that of the * ‘ion 
“The ILLUSTRA PED LONDON ALMANACK is 
an elegant cover, printed in Colours by 
Six CoLounkp PLares, aud forms & ¢ 
ornament to the drawing-room table, 
The SHILLING LLLUSTRATED 
is published at the Office of the ILLusTRat 
19s, Strand, aud sold by all Booksellers and N 
Now ready, price 10s., 
Published by ‘'uom+s Fox, 


VOL. XV4. of 
aS ILLUStHKALED 
2, Cathesius Stren, Leaded 


the 
E 


LONDON ALMANACK 
» Lonpon News, 
ysugents, 


TIMES. 


(New Series.) 


nO 


ree, 


COVERS FAR HINTING VE 
(ol ILLUSTRATED 


(New Series). 


HL. XVI, OF 
TIMES 


flice— 
2, Catherine-street, 
Strand, 
London, 
wc, 
The Index to Vol. XVI, of 
STRATED TIMES, 


MuHE ILLU 
T! (New 


Price O 
may be obtained by order th 


All Booksellers and News- 


(Hust-free by the Publisher 


agents ; ey will be forwartee * by the 
(Tuomas Fox) on receipt of three halfpence in s . 
- 2, Catherine-street, Strand, Pondon, wo. 
SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


LLUUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
than by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-tree (if in print), per return 
of post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
threepence-halfpenny for each Copy. 

t: Fox, Publisher, 2, Cathertne-street, Strand, London. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION TO 


[as ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months 


Six Months .. oe ae c. 78. Td. of se narkeee of the past six w eoks, Soprrenge geveral lergoand at See. the Robe, 
Twelve Months —.. . +. 15s. 2d. articularly advantageous purchases ot SILK, DRESS, and 
ee ve ince to be Paid tn Advance.) PANCY GOODS, which they are now offerings also all Goud: ALSO, AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
of the past season, at the greatly-rednced prices determined E W STRIPE SILK S, 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1871, 

containing Twelve Incideuts iv the Lives of British Authors, 
numerous Engravings from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses; Eclipses, 
Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations, and # great variety of 
Useful and Interesting Information, The ‘Trade supplied by 
G. Viexens, Angel-court (172), Strand; and H. Williams, War- 
wick-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 


[EtustRatep NATURAL HISTORY 
OF BRITISH MOTHS, 
by EDWARD NEWMAN, 


gives 
a fall Description of the perfect Insect from Nature; also a 
Description ot the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food-Plant, time of 
appearance, and localities where found. Each Moth is drawn 
from Nature, by George Willis and engraved in his best style by 
John Kerchner. ‘The Figures are lifesize of every species ; and, 
if varieties require it, three f . five, and even six Figures are 
given. The Work is comple'e, in 31 Monthly Nambers, at 6d. 
each, The Work is also issued in Quarterly Parts, in Cover, at 
Is. 6d. each Part. Part 10, 2s. 
London: W. Twereptz, 337, Strand. 


EXT of KIN.—Just published, a Classified 
and Descriptive INDEX (°f 20,000 Names guara nteed) to 

Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, sepa tees .. 
from 1700 to 1869, post-free 32 stamps — Mr. CULM 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W. 
(yetouns> SCRAPS for CHILDREN. 

One hundred, all different, all coloured Post-free, 25 
stamps.—JOCHN JERKARD, Fleet-street, London, 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 
SCREENS aad SURAP-BOOKS, Imn nse Stock, 1500 
different sheets or sets to choore from, Abbreviated lists post- 
free w purchasers.—JOHN JERRARD., 172, Fleet st., London, 


MNHE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID 
TO THE SILK AND WOUNDED IN WAR, 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., &c, 
Chairman of Central Commitee. pot -olcaes Loyd-Lindsay, 


The Committes cannot receive contribntions sent for the 
wounded of one belligerent army, or for individuals of either 
army; but will expend everyting as impartially as po-sible. 

Linen in rags, or dirty, aud for the e& reasons unfit for the 
we of the wounded, should nut be sent to t Soriety. 

©. J. Br 8, Secretary. 
2, St. Martin'’s-place, Charing-cross, Oct. 1, 18 0, 


MIRED. New Sacred Song. 
Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Blivs) 
Qin. Hit 
tly rival in 


Music by 
No.1, in D flat; 


larity ber we 
gnation.” e they brought 
Bridge, &c.’"—Vide * Bri, hton Gazette. 
Pianoforte, by Brinley Richards. Free by post 18 sta 


. . , 
HE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL. 
Descriptive Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By J, PRIDHAM. 

Brilliant, avd yet eosy, Introduction, Distant Guns the 

Mother's Blessing, Bugle-Call te Fallin arching Order, March, 

Bend a? a Distance, Arrival on Board Transport-Sh pp The 

Soldier's. Prayer (Father, 1 cry to Uhee), Orders te Wegh 

Anchor Departure (Rule Britannia) Rejoicings on t ard ships. 

4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. 


MYHE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, for 
the Pianeforte. Composed by STEPHEN GLUVER, Free 
by post for 18 stamps. 


A 


MARSEILLAISE. The Popular 


4 Arrangement fr the Pianoforte, by GEO. F. WEe?. 4s. ; 
free by post, 2t -tamps. 
Londen: Published only by Reperr Cocke and Co., New 


Burlington-street. Orderof al Mus:csellers 


DIANVUFORTES. —- MOORE and MOORE 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; atter 
which the iastrument becomes the Property of the Hirer, Easy 
‘Term, from 24 gs. per quarter. ‘These instruments are warranted 
and of the best manuiacture. 104 and 105, Bishopagate-street 
Within, E.C, 


} ARMONTUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Kasy Ter 2 


. per quarter. Carriage free. 


Ware Rooms, 


| IMMEL'S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
NOW OPE) 
PERFUMERY, SOAPS, POMA 
Premiums to Pur 
Riramel, Perfumer, 
128, Regent-street ; and 24, 
and 76, King’s-road, Brizhton, 


upon at their just completed half-yearly stock-taking, 


haye ever 


a large parce 


PECIALTIES, 
S 


XILK WARP MELANGE, several hundred 


FRRENCH WOOL REPS, the most Useful 


}reence 
FFIGURED WOOL SATINES, particularly 


| | Gee CLOTHS, one of the most durable 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
and CRISP’S SILK REPPS, \ 


Cloths, Cashmeres, and Serges, 
adapted for Shaw! aud Costume complete, 


that were ds., 88., and 10s | r yard, are now selling at 473. 6d., 
29s. GA. Very best Goods, From 21s. to 35s, the Dress. Patterus tree. 


Tas. tid, ani the Full Dress. 
198, Regent-street. 
BAKE8 
every Shade of jour. 
Patterns free,—198, Regent-street. 
a +p r » x 
AKER and CRISP’S WOOL REPPS, 
Very best, 10s 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
BAKER and CRIsi"s Satin Laines, 
100 shades of Colour, 
very best, 12s. 6d. to 258. 
BAKER and CRISIS ¢ cleprated London 
and outil Cloths, 
128. 6d to 25s. 
BAKER and CRISP’s Marine and Genoa 
Serges, 108. 6d. to 208. 6d. 
BAKER and CRISPS Habit and Cashmere 
Cloths, 108, 6d, to 25s, 
BAKER and CRISP 8 Diagonal and Honeycomb 
Repps, Lis. 6d 8, 


NOW READY, SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOR 
ADIES’ RiCH AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Velvet Pile, Silk Poplin, in thirty shades, 
Drap de Dames, erry cilk Poplins, 
Popeline de Suez (silk), Drap d'Italie, &c, 
A grand Collection of Patterns, 25s, to 3}gs. the Dress. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
JELVET-VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Vostumes, Jackets, &c. 
Patterns free, From 2s, 94. to 68, 6d. per yard. 


FOR DRESSING-GOWNS, SHIRTS, &c, 
ANCY FLANNELS (All Wool). 
An Enormous Variety, in Stripes, Checks, and Figures, 
in every shade of colour, from ls, 6d, to 2s, 8d. per yard. 


25a. 
Patterns fre Regent-street, London. 
N.B. Also the ourning and Half Mourning. 
B4 KER and CRISP’S SPECIALTIES, 

in Caledonian Tartans, Clyde Kirtles, Acorn 

Tweeds, Willow Cords, Heather Tweeds, Silk and 
Wool Winseys, Tullochgorum and other Costume 
Cloths. from 12s. éd, 10 3gs. Dress. Patterns free 


N.B. Also the above in Mourning and Half Mourning: 


AKER and CRISP’S CHEAP FANCY 


NEW MUSLINS, NO WASHING REQUIRED, 
LACK GROUND, CHINTZ FLOWERS. 


Lhe remaining Stock, several hundred pieces. 
All 8s, 9d, the Extra Full Dress. 


nd CRISP’S CHEA YONTINENTAL CRISIS. 
Fee coe inte frou esd. yard. C BILK PANIC at LYONS, 


PETER BROBINDON 
has just conciuded some very successful transactions (for cash) 
with the most important Lyons Manufacturers for their exist- 
ing Stocks of New 
PLAIN and FANCY SILKS, 

ys 

783 pieces of Lyons Poult de Soles, 

comprising &} New Tints of Colour, 
»rice £2 7s, 6d. the Robe. 

Pp®TEE ROBINSON, 

103 to 108, Oxford-street, London. 


138, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


rRwP) WRN 
VELVETEENS! 
ured Silk Velveteens, 
Patent Moleskin 1ish equal in appearance’ 
to the Richest Veivet. Magnificent Variety, from 
17s. 6d. Full Dress, Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 
198, Regent-street. 


7 
AKER and CRISP’S 
Costumrs, Jackets, Cloaks, &c. 
Lhe most Lady-like. 
The best variety in London. 
The most economical prices, 
198, Regent-strect.—Lllustrations. 


ra spre 
AKER and CRISP’S 
MOURNING FABRICS, for every grade 
or degree, all the Newest Goods, 
from &s. ‘dd. Full Dress.—VPatterns free, 
198, Regent-street. 


HE RICHEST SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
24in., 26in., and 28in deep, from 5gs. to 15 gs. 
These goods are Sper cent under winter prices. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Kegent-street. 


“ELVETEENS! 


Black and C 


at the most extraordinary sacrifices ever witnessed, 
THESE STOCKS 

Also 1500 pieces of Lyons Poult de soies, in the richer qualities, 

prices—£2 178, 6d. £5 14s 6d., £4 7s. 6d, and £4 17s, 6d, the Robe, 


will be found 
Each quality assorted with & New Tints ot Colour, 


ALSO, 370 PIECES OF 
YONS GRUS DE _ SUEZ, 
both sides alike, and the best quality made, specially re- 
svummended for its richness of appearance and great durability, 
price £2 14s. od, the Robe, 


IN THE 
Frater PORTIONS OF THE STOCK 


will be found a splendid collection of all the new designs 
tw Black-Ground Silks, with Floral Brocades, 


UTUMN, 1870. —Z. SIMPSON and 


COMPANY have been able, during the unsettled state 


pe N comprising Black and Coloured Grounds, specially adapted 
tur Young Ladies’ Costume, 

Prices vary from 456, to 63s, the Robe. 
All are of the best make, and strongly recommend ed for wear. 


ANTLES, JACKETS, &. 
A Great doubt prevailed as to the supply of Fashionable 
Novelties for this department; but, from early and prompt 
measures adopted, & more than usual variety and & more 
splendidly assorted Stock of Velvet, Sealskin Fur, and Rich 
Cloth Mantles and Jackets, as well as'an infinite collection of 
all the Fancy descriptions of Opera Mantles, Wrapping and 
Travelling Mantles, House Jackets for morning and evening 
wear, and all the beautiful Novelties in Embroidered Jackets 
is now ready for inspection. An early visit will secure the first 
choice among these beautiful goods, , 
An Illustrated Manual of Fashions is in course of preparation. 


UR SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
Ladies are specially invited to make early Purchases of 
Sealskin Jackets, whereby a great saving may be effected. 
in. Deep at Back, 6gs. to 9gs. 


Included above are many of the cheapest goods Z. 8, and Co. 


ed 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


OOL OPERA CLOAKS. 
Z. SIMPSON and COMPANY are selling, THIS DAY, 

we less than half price, 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 60, and 55), Farringdon-street, City. 


URGESS, DRESS FACTOR ana 
IMPORTER, 
137, OXPORD-8 CREET, 
Patterns Free, 


RENCH MARKETS.—We have availed 


ourselves of the unsettled state of these 
MARKETS owing to the existing WAR, 
and have securea advantageously several 
stocks (made expressly for the present 
season), from manufacturersof Koubaix 
and Paris. We annex 4 few of the leading 


novelties and in. Sgs to ligs, 
— 28in. 0 9gs. to 13 gs. 
wi 10 gs. to 18 ga. 


din. as 
Polish Ermine Jackets, with Miniver ‘and ‘Ermine Tails or 


quite plain, Sis, 6d. to 24 gs. 
Every Description of Fur Carriage and Travelling Rugs, Foot- 


Muffs, &c. a pea 
ATERPROOF MANTLES. 

rproof Manties, 

for Travelling and Seaside Wear. 


SATINE DE LAINE, all Wool, in thirty- 
two new shades, 16s, 6d. Full Dress, con- 
siderably under ‘Value, Patterns free. 


rimces, made express). for Parisian Cowes, with sleeves and cape, 253. to 458, 
»stumes, 168. Gd. the Full Dress, Pat- and armholes, 254. to 62s. 6d. 
terns free, and sleeves, o> 388, 6d, 
a ~ 428. 
J y s] ; Beacoast, , 218. to 35a. 
4RENCH MERINOES, a most important} — potonde with or without hood, ios. 0d, todos, 6d. 


purchase, possibly the last imyortation 
we shall be able to secure, the richest and 
most brilliant colours, 1s, Ligd. per yard, 
double width. Patterns free. 


HILDREN’S COSTUMES 


in the new and Fashionable Materials 
kept in stock in eight sizes, 
Illustrations free on applicasion. 


pts ROBINSON, 


103 ° 
London.—Patterns-free. 


AMILY MOURNING, 


made up and trimmed in the most correet taste, ma; 
obtained at the most reasonable prices dh 
at PETER ROBINSON'S. 

Goods are sent, free of charge, tor selection, to all parts of 
England (with Dressmaker, it desired), upon receipt of letter, 
order, or telegram; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Lllus- 
trations, to all parts of the world, 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 202, Regent-street, London, 
The largest & most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


= 3 
{RENCH FLANNELS, introduced by us 
to this market in September, 1268; light, 
soft, and warm, reduced to 1s, Ojd. per 
yard. Patterus free, 


and effective Autumn Dress, 108. 9d. the 
Full Dress. Vatterns free. 


SILK _EPINGLEES. — The 
Roubaix Manufacture, the Kichest and 
Widest Quality produced, sis. 6d. the Fali 
Dress, real value, £2 12s, 6d. Patterns free. 


108, OXFORD-STREET, 


recommended and adapted for young 
ladies and country wear, 9s. 1d. the Full 
Drees. Patterns free. 


Drerses of the day, 12s, 9d. the Full Dress 
Patterns free. 


HEAP FRENCH FANCY DRESSES» 


from Koubaiz, Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards Choice Fancy Dress 
Materials. consisting of Plain end 
Checked Roubaix serges, Broche , and 


Ovwr Autumn 
of Grey, 
a 


p*P FRITZ (Registered), 
og 
nm endless variety of pre 


j Tints. Gheud Reps and Suk Warp Fabrics, 
as ee ee oes = ae ali one price—sgd. y 24 in. 
Black VELVETEENS, Lyons Finish, wide; Freuch prive before the wer, 
y K rae ; prepared = yressly for thi If. We, Patt 
vise, Zs. the Full Drese.—Patte patterns post free. 
ee paged BSc HENRY GLAVE, 835 to 537, New Uxford-sticet, W.C, 
Cot RED VELVETEEN, SILK FACED, RENCH MERINOS for AUTUMN and 
ta every new Co our for the present F = WINTER DRESSES, — Bm 
: stterhs tree, t , manulacturing firms aving Deen 
RR” AL CLOTH for Costumes and Dresses, e yey Ipetmonee thot fer tes 
) = Min, Ud. the full Dress. Patterns free 7 —— at the tullowing extremely 
— = —~—-~ _ % ~ « OW prices: 
FAbeiaue JAPANESE. — Japanese Silks| \\/ Y Bret a Piite, 1 aid: a yard. 
in every posable Tinv, chudi / > Beoond Price, ts, iia Sard 
SP Gg ae el hl Be EX <— USeaheeapiease 


Patterns free, Fourth Price, 


[Hees RAYEE.—A_ pretty Autumn 


Material for Juvenile Costume; strong, 
durable, and inexpensive, Ws. 9d. the 
PFuil Dress, 


very fine, 28. 6)d. a yard. 
Recent events having now entirely closed the French markets, 
none of the above cau be replaced at any price. Patterns sent 
tw any part of the country post free. 
4 PN RY GLAVE, 
Wholesale and Ketail Draper, 
535 to 637, New Uxford-street, W.C, 


ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 


for use before and after Accouchement; also 
Elastic Stockings aud Knee Caps 
for varicove veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Loadon. 


Patterns free. 


. > . 1 ye 
"RHE NEW FRINGED TWEED 
COSTUME, the Novelty of the Season, 
$18, 6d. the Costume. N.B.—This article 
Seis yaterproot. atterns free. 
BURGESS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 


137, OXFORD-STREET, 


ROBINSON, 


103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


POPLIN. 


and USEFUL DRESSES. 


ATERPROOF ‘FRINGED’ 'TWEEDS, 


OCT. 8, 1870 
EAL RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, 


TW. best time to purchase, 
Several hundreds y 6 g8. each; 
, Winter price, 10 gs. 
COOK'S FUR MANUFACTORY, 
71, Oxford-street. Established 1823, 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reference, 


~ 
RE: RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS 
manufactured trom the finest ; 
ALASKA SKINS (very choice), 
lined rich satin and beautifully quilted 

CcOooK 8 FUR MANUFACTORY, 71, Oxford-stroet. 

N.B. Several hundreds at 6 gs. ; winter price, 10 ge. ‘ 

A Sample sent on receipt of London reference, 


FUR SEAL JACKETS CLEANED and 
LUsTRED, by a New Process, 
giving the appearance of new goods 
and restoring them to their former brilliancy of colour 
COOK'S FUR MANUFACTORY, ; 


71, Oxford-street (Ketablished 1823). 
Ladies requiring alterations made in their Furs 
will find it much to their advantage in 
having them done during the summer, 

A Sample sent on receipt of fondon reference, 


—_—_—_ 
‘URS.—E. ALLEN, 239, Regent-stre es 
(corner of Princes-street), Furrier and skin Merchant 

E ery cescri tion of Furs, antles, Muffs, Collars, Cutt: 
rimmings, &c, Send for the Catalogue of Pric lich will 
be forwai ded by post on application, ss icees wttoh wilt 


N®Y PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine b - » 
broidery, at one fourth the ies Patterns ana ee 


die Bess, Gana BD, oF, Westbourne 
ABY LINEN. 7 
NDERCLOTHING. Manufacturer's 
[DRESSING Gowns. pals 
Reducet Prices, 


BEEAEFAST DRESSES, 


Catalozues post-frea, 
Mrs. T. G@. YOUNG, 128, Ontordestrect (near Regent- 


(GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry: 
and her jesty’s Laundress says that® 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


circus), 


ILLLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGEKR by aj ointment to 

H K.H. to the Prince of Wales, sends a UATA LOOUE gratisand 

post-paid. It contains upwards of 800 illustrations of his un- 

rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, , Baths and Toilet Ware 

atoves and Fenders, Tron ond Brass Bedsteads, 

Marble Chimney pieces, Bedding and Bed Hangings 

Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room & Cabinet Furniture 

Lam; 8, Gaseliers, Dining-room Furniture 

Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, | Chimey Pier Glasses ‘ 

Table Cutler: A ‘Turnery Goods. 

Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


ng ean strect , 4, 5, 

’ ara, né cost ofdeliver- 

ing goods to the most distan’ Jni \ 5 

raliny isteiting distant parte of the United Kingdom by 
ah 5. BURT 

ecail Axed roa. ‘ON will always undertake delivery at a 


MOORE and HUNTON, Cabinetmakers 


and Upholsterers, Paul-street and Worship-stre:t 
Finsbury-square, London, beg to announce the 
completion of their new warehouses, containins 
upwards of Forty Thousand Square Feet of 
floorage. 


Ec TF 
M0l8E and HUNTON have in stock a 


reat variety of DINING-ROOM SUITES i 
Stahogany and Oak, from £15 to £80 each Suite, : 


MO°RE and HUNTON have on Show 


upwards of Forty DRAWING-ROOM S8UIT&s, 
varying in price from £16 to £100 each suite. 


MRE and HUNTON invite inspection 


of their Stock of BED-ROUM FURNITUKE, in 
Boon to toh pe prices varying trom 


Ny oe and HUNTON have a Large 


Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OF FICK, aud 
other FURNITURE at moderate prices, ra 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINKT- 
MAREES and UPHOLSTERERS, Panl-stico 
an orship-street, F . , jon. 
Established upwards of Forty Years. London 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES 


are superseding ali others. Prize Medals—London, 18¢2! 
Paris, 1847. Gold, trom £16 Lés. ; Silver, £6 68. 
68, Cornhill ; 230, Regent-street; and 76, Strand. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 

The “ Civil Service Gasette” remarks :—‘' By a thorouga 

kuowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 

digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 

provertios of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 

reakfast tables with a delicately- favoured werage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills,” 


00 0 6 4. 


GPATEF UL—COMFORTING. 
Brrss 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
reudered it a geveral favourite. Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined kets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Hom@opathic Chemists, London. 


J. E. and Co. are also the preparers of E Glycerine J ujubes 
for Coughs, Throat worences, ryness, 'T’ ling, irritation. 


SWAPS r 
GENTS WANTED for the Celebrated 
ASAM PACKET TEAS. Large Profits, no Risk, and no 
License required, Fordterms, apply to the Asam ‘Tea Company 
45, Upper ‘I’hames-street, E.C., London, Established 1844. 


JC INAHAN'S LL WHISKY; 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1886, 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, 
Sold in bottles, 3s xd each, at the retail houses in London ; 
by the Agents in the principal towns of England ; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


IMMEL’S 


I 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
Vanda, a ious perfume, extracted from 
a anese erchid, 2s. tid. ; 
Floral Crackers, 6s. 6d.; Costume Crackers, 38. 64. 
Rose- Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill. 
HALF A MILLION has been Paid 
by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
as 
Compensation 
for Accidents of all Kinds, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. 
insures 
£1000 at Death 
and an Allowance at the Rate of 
£6 per Week for Injary. 
Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street. 
Wituram J. Vian, 
Secretary. 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, 
aforesaid.—Barunvay, OCTOBER 8, 1#70. 


